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Cuapter XXIII. 


i\ ARY began to clamber back across the logs and between the 

trees. Now and then she stopped and listened, thinking that 
Hamilton might be riding back again. As the minutes went on 
she grew more secure. Her heart—perhaps a somewhat shallow 
heart—was full of glee at the escape. She was delightfully 


young; the rebound of feeling was natural to her. When she 
had gone some way she called alond— 

“Oh! are you there? Oh, I am so glad he did not stop. I 
was afraid he would hurt you.” 

She had to go much farther, and call out the words again, 
before they were heard. 

The dwarf was busy with the ponies. When she did at length 
cause him to speak to her, he explained that he had led them 
some way from the road, and could not now find smooth ground 
by which to get them back again. They were restive. She 
heard them jumping about. She was afraid they would trample 
upon him. . 

The dwarf did not seem to share her glee of relief; but she 
judged that he was excited, because, when he did get back to the 
road, he was more talkative, and told her it was a very good thing 
that Hamilton had got to the house, where they must spend the 
night, before they did; for now, as he believed they were not 
there, it was likely they could pass the night unmolested. 

He then advised her to walk on, feeling for the road as well as 
she could, while he followed, leading the ponies; for now that 
there were no trees on either side, the ponies might get off the 


path at any time, and stumble badly. She wanted to walk near 
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him; but he insisted on her keeping ahead, only within calling 
distance, for he wished to direct her to the road. 

The trees were no longer above them, and the misty atmo- 
sphere was less dark. She felt her way with her feet, sometimes 
with her hands, against leafless shrubs which grew by the road- 
side. Everything that she touched was dripping with mist; her 
garments were damp and heavy, but the air was mild. 

When they had made certain that they had passed the dividing 
of the roads and got upon the right track, which lay up-hill and 
away from the river, there was nothing more to interest or 
disturb their thoughts—nothing to do but to keep on a long 
weary mile or more, until they came to their destination. Every 
now and then the dwarf called to her, “ Are you there? Are you 
getting on?” And she would answer. This became so wearisome 
that it occurred to her to sing. It might beguile his way, and 
would keep him aware of her whereabouts. 

She turned and called out, “I will sing as I go, and then you 
will know I am safe.” 

It seemed, as she spoke impulsively, that it would be quite easy 
to find a song to sing; but the next moment, when she felt it 
would be. absurd not to begin at once, no songs came to her, 
except those the words of which were ardent love ditties or flimsy 
lyrics of sentiment. Then she attempted the first that came to 
her that was not wholly objectionable, but her voice was too weak. 

“How stupid!” she cried. “I forgot my throat had been bad.” 

She found that she need not have called aloud. In his eager- 
ness to hear the song he had pressed on silently, and was close 
beside her. 

His resigned word of acquiescence told her of a disappointment 
deeper than she could have expected. She could remember many 
a time when she had resented a slight upon her music, but this 
eagerness for it humbled her. 

When they got up to the house she could not see its size; the 
dwarf and the ponies had come quite close to her before she found 
the door ; then, as she knocked, she saw a light inside, and heard 
a man speaking—it was evident their approach had been heard. 

“Who is there?” cried a gruff voice. 

“ Anthwer,” whispered the dwarf. 

She lifted her soft woman’s voice, and said— 

“It is I—a woman who wants shelter.” 

There was more than one exclamation inside the house. Then 
the door was thrown open, and a big man holding a lamp was re- 
vealed. He was a healthy burly fellow; a white shirt bulged 
loosely above his trousers. Near him stood a woman in nightgown 
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and shawl. Behind the safe protection of his huge arm, her 
kindly face looked over with great curiosity. It was to her that 
Mary looked. 

“Oh, Iam so glad to see a woman!” she said. “I fell from 
the train; and I have been so frightened and so miserable, until 
this kind gentleman took pity upon me and brought me here.” 

She made a gesture towards the dwarf. He was standing be- 
tween the heads of the ponies directly in front of the door. The 
light fell upon him. His white thin face, under the brim of his 
slouched hat, wore a look of impenetrable gravity ; but there was 
more than that—there was an elevation in the expression of his 
features, a look as of some exultant happiness, that did not ob- 
literate but triumphed over his sadness. 

“Tt’th all wight, Johnthon,” said the dwarf. ‘“ Every word the 
lady thayth about herthelf ith twue.” 

The householder had surveyed Mary with a comprehensive 
glance, and let her pass the barrier of his arm. He spoke 
sharply— 

“Tll take the lady’s word for it, but not yours. It’s a 
pretty smart thing of you to think that your word will back 
her up.” 

He was, it seemed, a worthy honest man, but dull. His wife 
showed far more quickness and curiosity. She twitched his arm, 
taking almost no notice of Mary for the moment— 

“But ask him what it meant, Old Harry coming, and then him 
and the girl.” 

The dwarf had not flinched at the rebuff. He still stood, his 
face and the faces of the two ponies clear in the lamplight against 
the background of the night. 

“Wight you are, Johnthon,” he replied. “ Hard lineth if the 
lady needed me to thpeak for her.” 

There was satirical emphasis upon the “me,” and yet the words 
were more sad than cynical; and behind the sadness there was 
still the evidence of that strange exultation. 

Mary broke in, speaking fast. “But he has been very good to 
me. He has saved me from that awful man they call ‘Old Harry,’ 
and from all those other men at the digging. They were good 
enough to me for three days, because I was very ill; and to-day. 
when I began to get well, this kind gentleman got me away when 
they were not looking, and we have been hiding in the wood while 
that dreadful man passed. Please let us both in for the night ; 
I know that this gentleman will take me to the railway station 
to-morrow.” 

“First good I ever heard of him,” growled the householder 
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“T think he’d better be off to his own place. Idon’t want 
neither him nor his ponies here.” He still stood staring at 
Handsome. 

His wife, a middle-aged woman, was still peering through the 
doorway with a face full of interest. She put her hand upon 
Mary’s arm as she would have put it on a child’s shoulder, as 
much as to say she should be attended to when her time came. 

“What do you want?” she asked of the dwarf shrewdly. “If 
you've saved the lady, then that’s so much to the good laid up for 
you. We'll look after her, and some one from here can take her 
to the station.” 

It seemed a new idea to the dwarf. His face changed as he 
comprehended it. He looked at Mary, and trouble came to the 
surface upon his face; but he said— 

“Yeth; it might be better.” 

The words were so few and sad, that, for her own sake as well as 
for his, Mary’s heart rebelled against them. Her vanity caused 
her perhaps to exaggerate the pleasure it would be to him to 
escort her to the end. Her vanity also made his silent worship 
agreeable to her, even though in some moods of her complex heart 
she was humbled by it. She felt at the moment a romantic pride 
in insisting upon her trust in him. If her kindness arose from 
mingled motives, she intended to be, and was, purely kind in her 
interference on his behalf; and yet, in the days after that, she 
used often to wake in the night and wring her hands with longing 
and say to herself, “ Ah, if I had only let hin go then! if I had 
only let him go!” 

For he would then have gone quietly away—she did not know 
where, for he could not have returned within reach of Hamilton; 
but he would have gone away quietly into the night, he and his 
ponies, and he would never have tried to see her again. 

She did not let him go. She spoke vehemently to the good man 
of the house and to his wife, saying that her friend would be in 
danger of his life if he returned to the digging, that he had 
already risked it for her, that she would have perfect confidence 
in his escort the next day. The dwarf’s face became happier as 
she spoke. 

After a while the man went out and established the dwarf and 
the ponies somewhere upon his premises, returning quickly. The 
woman, a strong, energetic, kindly person, gave Mary such food 
and drink as she thought suitable, and then hurried her into 
another room to go to bed. 

It was true that she was anxious to put Mary to bed, but she 
was also anxious to talk with her apart from the big reticent man 
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who apparently regarded talk as foolish. She had a great deal to 
say; she lived a solitary life ; excitement, and a woman to talk to, 
produced in her much conversation,—but she was too strong a 
character to be diffuse. 

When the girl had told the simple outline of what had befallen 
her, the woman’s curiosity was satisfied, and there was true refine- 
ment in the reticence of her comments ; but she had a long story 
to tell in return, of the bad reputation which the men in the 
notch bore—a reputation for cruelty, for reckless dishonesty, and 
other evil dispositions. It was curious to Mary to observe how 
one of this woman’s strongest sentiments was that of mortified 
patriotism that the young Englishwoman should have fallen in 
with the worst, and not the best, folk of the region. She had not 
lived, it seemed, more than ten years in that place herself, but she 
was touchy as to its reputation for civility. She was also strongly 
indignant against the men of the notch, not more on Mary’s 
account than because this last bit of their ill manners was of a piece 
with their former history. The principal incident of this history 
was connected with a couple of Irishmen who, until the previous 
autumn, had worked a claim in the notch. The two men had been 
killed; there was not a doubt in the neighbourhood that they had 
been murdered, that some of the men at the notch were guilty, 
and that Hamilton, knowing their guilt, had absolute sway over 
them on that account. As it was, the Government, not being able 
to obtain any direct evidence, had compounded the matter by 
demanding that the price of the Irishmen’s claim should be paid 
over to their families in the spring. 

“Oh, and Old Harry,” said the woman, “he’d have got the 
money out of you, my dear, if he could ; and if not, he'll wring it 
out of some one else; for it’s power he wants—to have those men, 
soul and body, under him—that’s what he wants. They say it’s 
a demon that’s got into him, and when the mood’s on him there’s 
nothing that he'll stop at. It’s as well you got off as you did, and 
are not lying cold in your grave, or worse. And the litile man 
got you off! Well, they do say that since he came here he’s been 
the imp to put Hamilton up to the worst mischief, but it seems 
there’s civility in him. Well——” 

While she talked she had hastily taken a child out of a small 
bed. Carrying it into her own room, she spread clean linen 
of the coarsest upon the bed, and rapidly enveloped the weary 
girl in a night-dress, coarse, but dry and warm and spotlessly 
clean. With a single movement of her hand she gathered all the 


damp clothes and took them to the kitchen. All the time she was 
talking. 
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It struck Mary as curious that her own adventures, which had 
appeared to her so wonderful as to be almost unique in the world’s 
history, did not impress this woman as more than one of the dis- 
agreeable incidents of life, to be forgotten as soon as possible. 
Whether this was the want of imagination and dramatic sense, or 
whether adventure was the commonplace of this region, she could 
not tell. The room was small, the furniture scant and poor; yet 
she felt that she had never before known luxury. She felt also 
that she loved this woman; but against the prosaic treatment 
which her story received she made some faint rebellion. 

“ But, you know, those men did treat me well,” she remonstrated. 
“You say that they are so very, very wicked; but think of all 
they did for me! Even in Hamilton there must have been a 
mixture of good and bad, and the one that I thought was the 
worst of them all has brought me here.” 

The woman answered as all such good women do, convinced 
that her opinion was knowledge, and that there was no other 
knowledge. 

“ There’s not much mixture in them. There may be a lrace 0’ 
grace in this poor hump-backed chap—not in the others. The 
hands of half of them are red with murder; and the others are 
mixed up init. They were afraid to get themselves into more of 
a mess with the Government—that’s what the sign o’ grace in 
them was; but there is not another house between here and 
Vancouver where they'd not have treated you like a lady.” This 
had been the refrain of all she said. 

Moved by one of her generous impulses, the girl put up her 
arm, and drew down the homely face, and kissed it. 


Carter XXIY. 


Even while Mary slept her heart was troubled by dreams of 
Hamilton’s mad pursuit. When she awoke she was still possessed 
by the fear, to which reason now added the knowledge that, if 
he should come again and find her in this house, his enmity 
would be aroused against its inmates. She was not slow to re- 
member, either, that it would be well for the dwarf to get within 
the protection of a larger settlement. 

Although hospitable offers were made to her, all things con- 
sidered, it was admitted that it was well she should start again 
early upon her journey. 

The road which she had to go, including the way back to the 
main track, was little more than four miles. 
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An hour after the late daybreak, upon the last day of the old 
year, the girl and the dwarf started to go through the narrow 
canyon, the farmer and one of his sons accompanying them to the 
main track, offering to set a watch there in order that no pursuer 
might enter the pass while they were going through. 

A light mist yet filled the air, which was very still. It was 
not now dense: the foreground could be discerned; the nearer 
hills looked like dark shadows. 

At first the girl, whose vitality was revived by sleep, experi- 
enced a deep disappointment; the thought of the wonderful 
panorama of mountains which she had expected to see filled her 
with restless discontent with the obscurity: but as she advanced 
a little way, and found all the scene, as it were, compressed 
between narrow walls, she discovered that nature had its own 
beauty in the fallen cloud as well as in clearer air. The boiling 
of the river below them was just seen, half-veiled in vapour. 
The rocks with their lichens and mosses, some sere, some green, 
which rose from the river to the road and above the road on its 
other side, showed the liveliest colours they could display against 
the soft whiteness of the air, which was seen to kiss them. The 
towering hillside was just visible above, magnified somewhat 
perhaps,—an awful steep, its pines rooted in the rock, their 
branches, rich and green, draped in the soft lace of mist that 
pressed upon them above and below. 

The railway ran upon the other side of the river; upon each 
side there was just room for one road. She remembered now 
that last night was the first night she had slept so soundly that 
she had not heard the echoing rush of the train between these 
walls of rock. To-night she expected to be travelling with it. 
Her heart gave a bound at the thought, and then again she 
felt sorry; for even in this place of miserable adventure 
she would be leaving something behind which she regretted. 
What was it? Something of her own soul, perhaps, which she 
had read into the glittering mountain-peaks; but she thought 
that that which she was loth to leave was in them by their own 
virtue, not by hers. And then there was something which she 
regretted more than their transcendent beauty. It was the dwarf 
she thought of with this lingering wistfulness. Something 
which she herself had evoked out of this wretched life made her 
feel that he was worthy of greater regard than she could bestow 
upon him. Yet she felt gratitude. 

She was walking in front, as upon the night before; the dwarf 
walked behind, leading both ponies. Her horsemanship was not 
equal to riding upon such a road without the compulsion of 
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necessity. There was no barrier to the downward slope, and the 
road was in many places broken and loosened by the last heavy 
fall of snow. As she could not ride, the dwarf could not. He 
made her walk some way in advance; he made her walk rapidly 
for fear of pursuit. All the way she knew that his own progress 
was very toilsome to him. She began to think what she could do 
to recompense his goodness. She had a generous heart ; a gust of 
gratitude now outweighed the lust of possession; and, in the 
impulse of the fresh morning, she decided to give her diamond to 
him. The only other thing she had to offer was money, and she 
felt that there would be something unkind and unpoetical in 
offering him that. 

Yes, she would give him her diamond ring. Her bosom swelled 
with the thought of her own generosity. She seemed quite 
reconciled to herself again, thinking that she was not such a poor 
specimen after all; and, for the time, the burden of gratitude to 
him rolled from her spirit as lightly as a morning mist before 
the wind. 

The physical mist was indeed beginning to lift now; a slight 
air began to blow in their faces; the curtains of vapour above 
them began to shift. The air around them lightened, and then 
again it grew denser, as if a heavier fold of mist from the west- 
ward has been rolled upon them. So thick it grew for a few 
minutes that the dwarf called to her to stop. 

She leaned her back against the upright rock. Just above her, 
in a niche, sere grasses and ferns stretched themselves out from a 
tuft of moss, like a canopy of feathers. The morning had been 
so mild that, finding the veil upon her head irksome, she let it 
drop upon her neck; it lay huddled up on her shoulders like 
a peasant woman's shawl. Her petticoat was short; her little 
feet were encased in heavy child’s boots, bestowed upon her by 
the good woman who had sheltered her the night before. She 
was so full of her interesting determination to give the ring to the 
dwarf that she was not thinking at all about herself or about her 
own appearance ; but he saw it all—saw the soft full curves of her 
throat and dimpled face, rising white above the azure fold, and 
the smoke-like cap of curly hair. He came up and stood within 
a few feet of her, holding the ponies. 

“T’m sure you must be exceedingly tired holding those creatures. 
Do you think it will soon be safe for us to ride?” 

“ Not thafe for Beauty to wide till we get out of the cutting.” 
He stood meditatively looking down at the river as if interested 
in its boiling. 

For a moment she marvelled to observe how perfectly at® ease 
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she was with him. She had learned to trust the new man within 
him as completely as she would have trusted some old household 
servant; yet even now she reflected how at first the native 
vulgarity of this man had made him appear an even more 
revolting and dangerous enemy than Hamilton. The powerful 
impulse which had lifted him out of wickedness had, as it seemed, 
raised him into absolute refinement. It made her almost mentally 
dizzy to know that the cause was the charm of her own supposed 
saintliness. She dared not dwell upon this, but took refuge in the 
pleasure of her real generosity. Full of her project concerning 
the ring, she thought she would pave the way towards it. 

“Tam so very grateful for all you have done, I wish I could do 
something for you in return.” 

His answer embodied a very old-fashioned notion of chivalry. 

“Beauty doth not need to do anything. Beauty thmilth—that 
ith enough.” 

She tossed her head impatiently. She was going to explain, 
in piquant language, that that idea was obsolete, that it degraded 
woman. She did not, however, make the explanation. She 
looked at his face, at the sad strong lines of his thin features, at 
his meditative glance upon the water. She realised that she was 
not going to be with him long enough to educate him into new 
opinions, and that she need not distress him by disagreeing now. 
Then, too, there was the constraining power of the habit which 
she had fallen into of appearing more reticent, more dignified, 
than by nature and training she really was. 

“You see,” she began, “I am afraid I have got you into a 
quarrel with all your friends——” 

“In a vewy little while Beauty will be at the thtation; can 
telegwaph to her own fwiendth ; can go to them.” 

“Yes, but——” she began. The thickness of the mist 
suddenly shifted; the air was almost clear around them; they 
saw volumes of cloud passing above, like a canopy, through the 
canyon. “How splendid!” she cried involuntarily. For the 
torrent of the white foaming water was revealed beneath ; and 
the rocks of the opposite sides, with all the fern and roots and 
shrubs, sered into yellows or dull pinks, or living and green, were 
bright in colour by reason of the moisture; and, above, there 
was a golden glow in the low rolling cloud, as if indeed they 
two stood in the very gates of the sunrise itself within those 
tinted clouds that commonly lie at immeasurable distance. 

“Tt will be ath well if Beauty will move on,” said the dwarf. 

She knew now that she could not talk to him about his own 
sorrows or heroism, that he would not meet her on any equal 
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grounds of experience or outlook ; but in the pleasurable impulse 
of her own good nature she was incapable of pursuing her road 
silently. 

“You must be so awfully tired, leading both those ponies. Let 
me try to lead one; I’m sure I could.” 

The dwarf smiled, the first smile she had seen upon his face, 
and it reminded her of that concealed sunbeam within the cloud, 
so tender it was towards her, so selfless and so enfolded in the 
man’s large gravity which she did not see through or comprehend. 

All he said was, “ Beauty could not lead a pony; pony would 
danthe, and Beauty would fall over the wockth. Will Beauty go 
on ath fatht ath conwenient ?” 

She began to go on then. She walked backwards a few paces: 
her good-nature towards him was quite overflowing. 

“T wish I could help you,” she exclaimed. 

“ Beauty mutht go on,” said the dwarf, “ but perhapth Beauty 
will be kind enough to thing.” 

As the last word, timid and hesitating, caught her ear, she 
knew it was spoken with eagerness. She did not hesitate to try 
her voice again. In the elation of her kindliness, she thought 
only of what she could sing well, wishing to give him the utmost 
pleasure. She remembered an old Norwegian song, which a 
friend had roughly translated for her, and which, perhaps because 
its words had fallen in with an episode in her own life, she knew 
well. As she went, she sang it to its own native music. Some 
loud, monotonous sound often gives additional strength to the 
human voice, as it also appears to do to voices of birds. This 
time her voice answered to her will; long hours in the 
mild air had wrought healing, as nuthing else would have 


done. Over the roaring of the river her clear young voice 
rang out— 


“It matters nothing to you and me, 
Oh, friend, my lover across the sea, 
Whether we marry, 

Or whether we carry 

Our love unspoken 

By sign or token 

Into the distance heavenly. 


“It matters much, my friend, that we love 
With strength that will lift us far above 
The selfish measure 
Of pain and pleasure, 

The transient sorrow 
Of tears to-morrow ; 
It matters much that we love. 
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“Tt matters much that we live, my friend, 
Lifeithat love shapes to noblest end. 
For love is given 
A boon from heaven, 

A burning passion, 
The heart to fashion 
For nobler uses to foe and friend. 


“Tt matters much that we hope, dear heart; 
Thinkest thou love hath joined to part? 
Love’s tie is longer 
Than earth’s, and stronger. 

Here or hereafter 
We meet with laughter. 
Hope on for ever, hope on, dear heart.” 


She had quite lost herself in the song; she had thought before 
that she could sing it well, but here, in this misty morning 
among the mountains, with the suffering of the last days behind 
her, a new strength of meaning seemed to come back to her 
through the words, and she threw it into the music of her voice. 
She was walking on, bareheaded, against the rising breeze, not 
thinking clearly of anything at all, but, carried away by the 
music and the romance of her deliverance, her mind was full of 
happy, half solemn thoughts and feelings, that for the time under- 
went no process, but lay still, 1ilumining human life for her. 

A sound of one of tne ponies dancing and shaking his bridle 
recalled her. ‘ Mercy me!” she thought to herself, “I almost 
forgot I was singing to him.” She was conscious that she had 
put much expression into her voice. ‘“ Mercy me!” she said 
again, “ what if he fancies I had the slightest thought of him as 
I sang?” 

It was a moment before she had courage to look around. 
When she did, she perceived no such thought had entered 
Handsome’s mind, yet she was elated to see that her song had 
stirred him. There was a glow upon his face, a return of that 
exultant light which she had seen the evening ‘before, which did 
not take the place of trouble, but shone through it, as if, although 
he knew that the joys of life were never for him, yet he had 
begun to realise that there was an inner perfection in which he 
could participate with the noblest. 

She turned again, and went on without speaking, elated, and 
yet, at the same time, subdued. 

And now the mist, which was being rolled gently eastward, 
was wholly gone from their path. Coming out of the mouth of 
the canyon, they could look down a valley which, from this 
point, spread out like a fan on either side, and sloped to wind- 
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swept distance, in which grey peaks again arose. Immediately in 
front of them their road, joining with another, crossed a bridge, 
and led on for a mile or so to a village of wooden houses which 
was clear in sight. The river, freed from its rock walls, ran 
joyously down the valley, widening and calming as it went. 
Behind them were green wooded mountains, rising from either 
side of the canyon ; behind and above that again, the great white 
mist which was rolling eastward, with the sunshine entangled 
somewhere in its folds. 

They were to mount their ponies here to ride through the 
village, and the girl bethought her that, when they reached the 
village, it might not be easy again to have a quiet word with the 
dwarf. He was known in the village; he had his own reputation 
to preserve perhaps, and she had hers. While he was arranging 
her saddle, she put her hand into her breast, and brought out 
the diamond, 

He raised his head from tightening the girth of her saddle. 
As she stood holding the bridle, she was wrapping her blue 
drapery the tighter around her, to prepare for the ride, Then 
she held the ring out to him, and smiled. 

“‘T would like you to take this,” she said, “and use it as you 
like: you have been very good to me.” 

As she spoke a sunbeam came from the mist, shifting from the 
eastern side of the zenith ; the sunbeam fell upon the little curly 
rings of her hair, and upon the diamond. 

The dwarf’s face had been red with the exertion of tightening 
the strap; now it went white. She saw his eye caught by the 
flash of the stone; she saw that he estimated its worth; she saw, 
too, that for a moment he desired it with a wholly different sort 
of desire from that which the lofty sentiments she had expressed 
had evoked ; indeed, she perceived anew what the degradation of 
the man’s life had been, becaus< the value of the diamond for a 
moment evidently transported him out of all the region of good 
endeavour and beautiful thought. 

Then the dwarf lifted his eyes from the stone to her face. She 
had once seen a look like that—just once. It was in an old 
church in France, where she had happened to observe a dying 
man kneeling before a shrine. It was a look that meant that the 
eyes sought some vision by which the soul that was in them might 
be steadied and fixed in the faith it needed for salvation. 

“ Beauty mutht put away her wing.” 

It was the familiar half-childlike phrasing that brought her 
back for a moment, in which it seemed to her that her soul 
within her had fainted ; for although she had not moved, though 
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she felt that the smile on her lips had hardly changed, she had 
undergone a spiritual shock, and acquired some spiritual know- 
ledge which she did not entirely comprehend till long afterwards. 

“No, but I give it to you,” she said. “It is not wrong for you 
to take it.” 

“ Beauty mutht put away the wing. Beauty mutht get up on 
the pony.” 

There was a note almost harsh in his command, which she well 
knew was the nervous betrayal of the pain that any effort of 
further persuasion would give him. 

She put away the ring, and mounted. She rode on over the 
bridge, and he after her. The sunshine came out more and more 
brightly upon the hills and upon the valley. It was a mild sweet 
morning, the last of the old year. 

The girl rode terribly depressed ; she felt miserably ashamed. 
The power this man’s ideal of her had over him transcended her 
vainest wish, and she saw herself to be base. She remembered 
the lie she had acted, even since he had befriended her. The 
thought that, if she had chosen, she might have been the noble 
woman that he supposed her to be was intolerable. 

She had not attained the moral height that sees joy in humility ; 
she hated it. The air was so sweet and fresh, the pleasure of 
getting back safely to some of the customary environments of life 
so great, that she rebelled against her misery of self-loathing. 

It was because the impression was deep that the tide of 
reaction set in full and strong. That which makes a mark on the 
soul too deep ever to be effaced, is the very force from which 
nature reacts,—not because that nature is morbid, but because it 
is human and healthy. We seldom understand that the reason of 
this law is that heaven would have us conserve the energy of our 
penitence for nobler deeds; we have not faith to believe that this 
natural reaction makes for righteousness ; and so, because of our 
lack of faith in God’s way, we think ourselves wicked not to 
dwell with sorrow, and, losing self-respect,-go on to be more 
wicked, refusing to dwell with righteousness. 

That was precisely what the girl did: she felt that she would 
have done well to mope over her own unworthiness ; and because 
she could not and would not mope, her mind for the time being 
gave a spring, like a bird from a cage, away, not only from 
distress, but also from all thought of high endeavour. Long 
habits of carelessness asserted themselves. In the bottom of her 
heart she knew that she must return sometime to the serious 
longing that had been burnt into it, but for that hour she was the 
creature of past habits. 
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CuarTer XXYV. 


Some little birds with grey plumage were chirping by the road- 
side as if they thought the time for the making of nests was not 
far off. On all sides there was the lightsome rush of snow- 
rivulets dancing through sloping pastures to the river. On mist- 
bedewed verdure, on streams and river, the sunlight sparkled. 

Mary’s heart beat high with the access of life. Just as one 
recovering from the pain of fever feels that the mere joy of living 
is enough delight, so she, after the brief storm of danger through 
which she had laboured, felt that to take up again the thread of 
ordinary life would be a new and delicious excitement. She 
began to invent the telegrams that she would send at once to her 
friends. Engrossed in their sensational wording, she smiled 
frequently to herself. 

She did not intend to forget the dwarf. She threw him a 
kindly sedate remark now and then, but she refused to allow her 
thoughts to linger upon him, because that provoked depression. 
It would be time enough when she came to bid him good-bye 
to think of appropriate words in which to converse with him to 
some purpose. She determined to find out his true name and 
address, and afterwards, through her friends, to do him some 
lasting service. 

So they rode on upon the ungroomed ponies. In her short 
skirt Mary looked almost like a child who had climbed upon the 
saddle for the sake of play. The mischievous pleasure of inventing 
her telegrams smoothed from her round face all those lines that 
told of age and experience. Even the dwarf looked happier than 
perhaps since his own childhood he had ever looked. The pain 
and exaltation upon his face were for the hour blended into a 
hopefulness that was almost serenity. His short misshapen 
figure gave him the look of a gnome or brownie in attend- 
ance upon the blithe child-like creature who rode at his side. 

As they neared the village, upon the road which, rough as it 
was, bore some semblance to a high-road, they saw three riders 
coming towards them. In a minute Mary was straining her eyes 
to look at the foremost rider. It was her cousin, Charlie Howard, 
who had been so sad when she left Vancouver, and who was now, 
no doubt, searching all this region for her. In any mood she 
would probably have forgotten all else in the delight of the 
recognition ; but just at the time the recognition found her, she 
was most ready, because of recent reaction, to throw herself into 
the present without a thought of aught else. 
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With a cry of delight she set her pony galloping forward, and, 
as she rode, recognised another friend. It was the missionary 
who had been with her in the train. 

“Tam here!” she cried. “Iam here! How lovely of you to 
come and look for me! Now that’s what I call chummy.” 

Her cousin was a town-bred man, with a light moustache, 
and he looked wonderfully waxen and fair compared with the 
men of the wilds; but he was a sturdy fellow for all that, and 
honest. The grey-haired missionary had a stately way with him, 
yet he looked at home in the wilderness. 

“There, don’t look at me as if you were going to eat me up,” 
she said. “I’m here, and I’m safe. I nearly lost my life, and 
my money, and everything else. Oh, Charlie, but I have a tale 
to tell that will turn your hair grey! Never mind now, though. 
I’m safe enough, old fellow.” 

While the cousins exchanged their words of almost hysterical 
greeting, the dwarf was quite out of hearing, and when he clearly 
perceived that his lady had met with friends he was in no haste 
to come near her. 

“He's really a most worthy little soul,” said Mary to her com- 
panions, looking back to where the dwarf was coming. “Saved 
my life,’—she nodded emphatically. ‘Yes, he did. You'd have 
given your best boots, Charlie, to have saved it as romantically 
yourself. He used to be an awful villain, I believe; but you'll 
have to smile upon him now.” 

The man who was riding with them as a guide now came near, 
and said a few words to Howard and the missionary in an under- 
tone. He was confirming the statement that the dwarf was a 
villain ; he kept his eye apprehensively on him as he spoke. 

“He’s a perfect saint now,” put in the girl eagerly; “if he 
was @ Villain, he’s reformed. Pat him on the back; he’s done me 
a good turn, anyway.” 

She knew perfectly well, even while she spoke, that her words 
did not in any way represent her real feeling towards the dwarf; 
they did not even represent the account she intended to give her 
cousin later, but they seemed to her to serve for so hasty and 
excited a meeting. 

When the dwarf came up, Howard’s words to him were civil 
enough; they had in them that tone of superiority which is the 
product of civilisation, but this was not painfully obvious. The 
missionary would have ridden beside him, but the girl, overflowing 
with excited pleasure, kept both her friends at her side talking 
incessantly. The dwarf could have ridden beside them, but he 
did not; he fell behind. The man from the village had ridden 
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hastily back, to tell his news. As for Mary, excitement had 
brought on the most boisterous mood, to which in former days she 
had, been prone. 

“And so you came to look after me?” she cried. “ How long 
have you been on the search? I thought I was going to be left 
to the wolves and the bears, for all my friends cared.” 

The missionary told her that her travelling companion was in 
the village; she had come to every station with them to make 
inquiries, and to await the result of their expeditions. 

“The old brick! I would not have believed it of her. Well, 
that is one to her. And it’s quite too awfully good of you, too,” 
—this to the missionary. “Did you think this stray sheep 
wanted shepherding? How sweet of you! Here’s Charlie now 
—it was nothing more than his duty. You needn’t both look so 
serious, and ask such a lot of questions. Did I fall far? No, I 
didn’t fall far; I fell about five feet, into a snowdrift. DidI 
think I was getting out at a station? No, I didn’t; I was 
walking in my sleep. Did the wolves and bears eat me? No, 
they didn’t: I never met one: but I fell in with as nasty a lot of 
men, it seems, as there are in the country. But they weren’t so 
bad, after all. That encourages me to hope that even in the 
infernal regions there might be some very good company. For I 
was scared out of my seven senses, and bound to get off if I could; 
but then, you see, in the infernal regions, one would know one 
couldn’t get off, and one would have no character to maintain, so 
to speak.” She was a good deal elated to think that a man of 
weight, such as the missionary evidently was, had come so far for 
her. She was touched, too, and grateful; but the mere fact that 
he was religious made her flippancy more broad, because, to her 
falsely educated taste, it seemed the more humorous. “And they 
brought a priest, or a fellow who pretended to be a priest, to 
marry me. You needn’t swear under your breath like that, 
Charlie; it’s profane. Now, I assure you, I haven’t used a bit of 
bad language since I saw you last. You see, they had some 
civilised notions and primitive ideas about them, after all; so 
they brought the priest to impose on me. Oh, I wish you had 
seen him. He wasabeauty! I’ve never been quite sure whether 
he wasn’t a stuffed priest, with a machine inside wound up to do 
the talking. Don’t swear, old fellow; it doesn’t do any good; if 
you'd been there at the time, I’d have let you round on them as 
much as ever youliked. Why, Charlie, you’re looking quite white 
in the face! Take a sniff of your smelling-salts, if you have any. 
I leave that ladylike habit to my grandmothers. But I tell you 
this—it was a farce! I told you I hadn’t been indulging in any 
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profane language, but I’m not at all sure that I didn’t! You 
know I talked tall to them; I talked pi’. You should have just 
heard me talking pi’”’—this to the missionary. “They were just 
at that stage when piety was the only thing they respected in a 
woman, and I put it on thick.” 

She was under the impression that the dwarf, riding behind, 
was altogether out of hearing, but, truth to say, she forgot tv 
make sure, 

Both her companions wero startled by what she had revealed. 
Their pain on her account was evident. Just as one talks hastily 
sometimes, to avoid tears, so she was talking now to avoid any 
expression of sentiments too obviously called for to need 
expression. 

They were passing between the houses, which stood straggling 
not far from the road. They were built of boards, some of them 
painted. 

“Do they call this an hotel?” she cried. “Do look! Why, 
it’s the merest pub’, What fun! I never stayed at a pub’ 
before. What is the sort of thing youask for? Rum—isn’t that 
the national drink?” 

There was a wooden platform or gallery extending in front of 
the square, ugly hotel. Noone happened to be on it. Quite a 
large group of men and women stood around the guide, who was 
telling that the lady was found. They were near a stable, about 
twenty yards away. They all stared at her now. 

The sense of this body of spectators, chiming in with her 
excitement, made her foolishly dramatic. Her cousin lifted her 
from the pony, and set her upon the verandah. She felt that his 
strong arms trembled as he did so. Beside the recklessness of 
her high spirits, it was also a true womanly sentiment which 
made her wish to check that tremor in him. She was very warm, 
and she began to fan herself with one end of her long veil. 

“Now, what I want is a good stiff brandy-and-soda,” she 
announced, “and then half a dozen cigarettes. I think I could 
almost smoke a pipe with you. After that, we can settle down 
into ordinary humdrum life again. Bless you, Charlie, what are 
you looking at?” 

The missionary had gone into the house to find her friend. 
Mary, following the direction of her cousin's fascinated gaze, saw 
that the dwarf, having dismounted to take her pony, was standing 
at the edge of the verandah, looking up at her. His broad 
shoulders and sinewy frame were fixed in an attitude of trouble, 
almost as if turned tostone. His head, always so nervously posed, 


was thrown back; his thin face upturned to hers. The first look 
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of the mournful eyes, the first expression of that weary troubled 
face was sorrow—pure sorrow, the pang of an exceeding great 
disappointment; and then, as they looked, the soul that could 
feel sorrow died out of the face, as certainly as if the man himself 
had died before them. A minute more, and he was the low 
cynical fellow that he had been when she first knew him—and 
worse than that, for there was a scowl upon his face which meant 
—she feared to think what it meant. 

“T think that fellow is a sort of a devil,” said her cousin, when 
the dwarf had taken her pony and was gone. 

The girl did not answer him; she had no further word at that 
time for him or for herself, no further gesture for the interested 
spectators. With her head bowed, as if with utter fatigue, she 
went into the house ; and when she found her friend, she said— 

“Let me lie upon a bed somewhere ; let me rest.” 

So they left her alone, as they thought, to sleep; but she lay 
crouching, shivering with a new distress, thinking of the dwart’s 
face, and all that from first to last she had read in it. 


Cuarrer XXYVI. 


As the day wore on, Mary came out from her room. She did not 
betray her trouble of heart. She was not sufficiently familiar 
with trouble to find natural expression for it. She asked for the 
dwarf, but no one could find him. 

Her cousin was joyful in her safety; even her friend was 
voluble. The missionary was preaching in a church near by. 
Evening came; they dined and retired, but Mary did not rest. 

At eleven o’clock she returned to the door of the small sitting- 
room, and looked in. It was a bare room, furnished in horse-hair, 
and perfumed with the ghost of many a cheaply-filled pipe. 
There was only one person in it. Charlie Howard was sitting 
on a sofa, sitting apparently doing nothing. His face looked 
haggard, almost aghast; and when he saw her at the door his 
expression did not relax, but he rose as if she must be in need 
of his help. 

“Don’t get up,” she said. “I thought I had heard you 
come in.” 

She shut the door, and sat down on one of the horse-hair 
chairs, as if his having come in was a sufficient reason for her 
action. 

“T thought you were in bed,” he said, with a touch of irrita- 
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tion. “What’s the good of our staying here a night if you 
don’t rest ?” 

“What are you looking so cut-up for?” she asked. “ You 
were as jolly as possible at dinner. That was why I came down. 
I thought you would cheer me up. Charlie, I’m frightfully in 
the blues; but I thought you were jolly.” 

“You are tired; that’s all that’s the matter with you. You 
know no more what sort of people you’ve been with than a child, 
and now you'd better go to bed and sleep off your tiredness like 
achild. Go to bed, Polly. I’m in dead earnest. Your friend’s 
gone to bed, and you ought to be with her.” 

“Bless me!”—she tried to put on an air of sprightliness—“ is 
the spirit of my grandfather abroad ?” 

“Don’t!” He spoke irritably. He sat down upon the small 
hard sofa, and dropped his face in his hands. 

“What is it?” she asked quite gently. 

He did not raise his face for a minute, and when he did there 
was a redness about his eyes, a look of constrained feeling in the 
boyish features, which told her that he had undergone some 
shock. 

She got up and stood by the bare centre table. 

“Charlie, you must tell me; you shall tell me. What's come 
over you since dinner? You frighten me! you sust tell me.” 

“Tt’s nothing.” He spoke with the irritation of nervous pain. 
“There’s nothing for you to be frightened at, I tell you.” 

“T will make you tell me.” She spoke with intense will. 

“It’s only that when I was out I saw”—he made a gesture 
that was like a shudder of disgust, and then—“ that brute,” he 
muttered between his teeth. 

“Who?” she asked sharply. 

He sat looking at the floor, as if seeing something with his 
mental eye which he could not endure to see. After a minute he 
pulled himself together, and said, with an effort at pretended 
indifference— 

“T only meant that I had happened to come across that little 
cur who brought you in this morning.” 

She put her hand up to her eyes as if suddenly remembering 
the pain that the long weeping of the morning had wrought in 
them. She did not propose to weep now; she only pressed her 
fingers upon the heavy eyelids. The young man did not see the 
gesture; he was not looking at her. 

He spoke again between his teeth. “Yes, 1 have seen him. I 
never knew before what a satanic beast a-man could make of 
himself. Oh——” 
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The last expletive had been almost a groan; now he nervously 
hung his head, as if bearing some part of the shame that every 
wretch brings upon his race. 

After a minute she said, “ Why does it hurt you so? It hurts 
me—I don’t know why, but it nearly kills me to hear what you're 
saying. I suppose you mean that he’s gone on the spree since 
the morning. They call him Handsome—poor Handsome.” 

The weariness in her voice, the depth of its pity, startled him; 
he sat up suddenly. 

“Poor!” he was speaking again between his teeth— poor! 
You've not the slightest conception what he’s been doing. I pray 
God you never may have; bat don’t call him ‘poor.’” A harsh 
nervous laugh came now, that ended in the sort of shudder she 
had seen before. ‘ Keep your pity for yourself. When I think 
—when I think that you have been in his clutches—in the 
clutches of him and his like 5 : 

He turned his face from her. She saw that he was very nearly 
moved to tears. She knew that formerly his susceptibility to 
emotion had amused her, but now it was not the tendency to 
laughter which she felt she had to restrain. 

“Charlie, if you show such a tremendous lot of fresh fatherly 
feeling for meI shall be quite fascinated. One has only to fall 
by the wayside among thieves to know the value of fellow-feeling.” 
Her voice changed; there was a dreary, nervous ring in it. “ But 
if you only knew it, it is not on me that you need waste your pity 
—not on me; but on the man that you are calling a brute, and 
a cur, and a beast.” Her face had become white, her lips trembled. 
“‘T don’t know what he’s been doing to-day—I don’t want to; but 
I tell you this—if I were” —she stopped—“ something—I don’t 
exactly know what, but something better than I am, that man 
would have left his husks and his swine behind him as entirely as 
any returned prodigal ever did. You may not believe what I say, 
but I know it is true, because I saw it with my eyes; and all 
those other men that I was with are just like him in that—they 
could be turned into any sort of beautiful thing that one chose, if 
there were women to do it, and the women were angels.” 

He was listening to her now with considerable astonishment, 
but with no incredulity; there was nothing of that in his 
character. 

“But the worst of it is, Charlie,—this is what worries me,—I 
don’t honestly know what I have done that is wrong. Now don’t 
preach!” She said the last words looking, not at the emotional 
face of the young man, but at the missionary, who had come into 
the room listening to her words as he came. “ Don’t preach,” she 
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said. “Ido not believe in the little humdrum rules and regula- 
tions that men make for women; and I should be as mean and 
shabby if I conformed to what I do not believe in, as any heretic 
who recanted just to escape being burned.” 

The missionary had not seen or heard of the dwarf. His 
mind was serene. 

“Certainly,” said he; “certainly, such rules are not essential.” 

Charlie turned upon him with a look of scorn, that scorn which 
youth in its highstrung moods always has for the casual moods of 
even heroes or saints. Then he said, with what was for him an 
immense amount of courage— 

“There is no use in your calling rules and regulations hum- 
drum, Polly; if you only knew it, there isn’t a fellow in the 
world who would not admire you a great deal more if you gave 
up all this new-fangled rot.” 

The missionary’s eyes twinkled. They were grey deep-set 
eyes; they could do a good deal of fwinkling under the grey 
eyebrows that was not obvious, but the girl happened to catch his 
glance, and answered it sadly. 

“ As I value freedom much more than that sort of admiration, 
the dear boy’s words are not to the point,” she said, “but his 
sentiment is all right. What he means to say is, that if something 
in me were different from what it is, one human being who was 
evolving on to a higher plane need not have fallen back into the 
beast.” 

She sat down and put her elbows upon the table. The frock 
that her friend had lent her was too large, and the sleeves fell 
back from her white wrists. She leaned her chin upon her hands, 
and looked at the missionary. There was nothing now of that 
vibrating pathos in her voice which had pierced the hearts of her 
persecutors when she turned at bay, because she had no thought 
now of the effect of her speech upon her hearers—the hard dull 
tone of self-absorbed trouble was hers. 

“It is only one man,” she said, “one little misshapen man; 
but he was my friend, and he’s lost. I never knew what 
on earth you missionaries meant, when you talked about a soul 
being lost, before. Now I know, for I have seen it. It does 
not mean any rubbish about St. Peter and the keys, but it means 
something that, when you’ve seen it, haunts you all the rest of 
your life,” 

For a moment she looked at the stained garish wall-paper as 
if the dreary future that stretched before her were as hopeless 
a sight. 


“ And the thing, you know, that makes my present frame of 
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mind so tiresome is that I really don’t know exactly what to 
repent of. If I could see some reformation to accomplish in my- 
self, that would be almost satisfying, but I am sure my way of 
looking at things has always been the most sensible. And as for 
humbugging those men by talking pi—it was their fault for 
requiring it.” 

“Naturally you are satisfied with yourself,”—he spoke in 
a consoling voice—“having no standard higher than your own 
opinion.” 

“T can have a high standard without being pious,” she said 
defiantly. ‘These backwoodsmen are simply behind the times. 
They were brought up to associate what Charlie calls ‘ new- 
fangled notions’ in woman with the loss of goodness, just as it 
used to be supposed that sunlight put out fire. Had they lived 
in the last ten years they would have learned to distinguish 
between fact and superstition. That explains most of it.” Her 
voice lingered diffidently upon the word “ most.” 

“Tt doesn’t explain it all,” said Charlie, impatient and authori- 
tative. “I'm not given to religion myself, but I must say I think 
a woman ought to be religious.” 

“ Even your sentiments have a false ring now,” she answered. 

“Well, I mean—I dare say men would be the better for being 
religious too.” 

“ You think that you would be the better for something within 
your reach that you don’t try to get. That, at least, is a depth 
of degradation to which I never sank.” 

The steady contempt of her voice entirely confased him. 

“Charlie, it is just that pure unadulterated idiotic rubbish that 
you're talking that is enough to make every sensible woman a 
freethinker in religion, and custom, and everything else. Now 
tell me,” she turned to the missionary—“ tell me why, to fetch 
those men, I was forced to be pious ?” 

The missionary was standing with his back against the wall; 
he looked down at her, speaking as if to a friend. 

“Don’t you see that if you invent your own ideal it must vary 
as you vary with every phase of thought? Piety involves a 
standard of beautiful character entirely outside yourself, and higher 
up. What you may be without this perfect standard, those men 
could only guess at; and evil minds will always guess at evil. 
What you must be, if genuinely religious, all have some dim 
notion of. It is this holy ideal reflected in good women that 
men worship in such sort that they can subdue selfishness in its 
presence. Without it”—he looked down at her with a kindly 
smile—‘ you are like an eclipsed moon, lit by no ray of higher 
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light. You are not worthy of such worship as this. The sort of 
worship men can give you is such as the glutton gives to his food, 
the miser to his gold, the artist to his thing of beauty—for 
which he will barter the world, truly, but only that he may 
indulge himself. You are nothing more than an object of selfish 
delight ; and, except for a little while, in some society whose 
laws have been made in deference to holy women, nothing can 
save you from becoming the victim of man’s selfishness, because 
he is stronger than you.” 

“It is modern progress, not Christianity, that has raised 
women,” she said. No troubled soul ever repeated its creed more 
sincerely. 

He smiled shrewdly. “Does progress reign in any land where 
woman has not derived her strength and beauty from the 
imitation of the Christian ideal? Has there been any distinct 
progress in any nation which has not exalted woman for the sake 
of the Christ and His mother ? ” 

“Tt is only since we began to shake ourselves free from the 
superstitions of religion that we have begun to have laws that are 
just to women.” She spoke eagerly. ‘And there is much to do 
yet to make them just.” 

“There is much to do yet to make laws just to women, be- 
cause the germ of the ideal higher life develops very slowly in 
Christian nations ; we are only by degrees learning that the holy 
woman has her place, not only in the Church or at thé hearth, 
but in the market-place, in the court of law, in the chambers of 
government. In all these places, wherever God’s voice is calling 
women to serve their fellow-creatures—there, if they serve also 
this high ideal, men will in all respects become their unselfish 
allies.” 

She looked at him with kindliness, but there was no lifting of 
the cloud of trouble from her face. 

“Considering that you are a missionary, and can’t help preach- 
ing, you speak very fairly ; but,’—she gave a gesture of restless 
pain,—“ these ideals have been created by the developing moral 
consciousness of the world, not sent down from heaven, and we 
are now ready for a much higher ideal than nineteen hundred 
years ago. We want to get rid of the superstitions that grew 
up then.” 

“JT think, fair lady,”—he spoke quaintly—“ that what you call 
the moral consciousness of the race is the outcome of man’s 
dealing with the Spirit of God, is indeed that very kingdom of 
Heaven which is within us ; but if, as you think, the religious 
consciousness is nothing more than moral development plus 
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superstitions that drop off as the race grows older, still my 
argument does not alter. You believe that the ideal given us in 
the Gospels was the highest outcome of the moral consciousness 
of mankind in its then development: I say that—if only to 
subdue the selfishness in men—there is need that women should 
still conform to this same ideal,—higher and holier if you wil} 
by nineteen hundred years, because as we rise in the mora} 
scale our interpretation of the ideal must rise. If you take from 
it the Divine inspiration that you call the supernatural, you only 
take from yourself any Divine help in attaining to it. You can- 
not by removing the supernatural element lower the ideal. The 
ideal which the moral consciousness of the race has once de- 
veloped must grow: it may be seen first on one side and then 
upon another, but at heart it cannot change; if it did there 
would be no law of progress, evolution would be impossible.” 

She rose with an incredulous laugh, and, having risen, she felt no 
relief from the movement and hoped for none by leaving the room. 
There were rude noises to be heard outside the house—noises of 
drunkards passing by. She went to the window, peeping from 
the blind in sheer idleness; then, sickened at the thought’ of 
whom she might see, she turned in a moment, and, out of mere 
irritation, took up St. Paul upon the theme of women, and hurled 
it at her companions. 

“Whose writing has done more to retard the cause of women ?” 
she asked fiercely. 

“Tt is not St. Paul’s fault if many of his followers have mis- 
applied teaching fitting to one short age.” 

“Do you admit ”—she was surprised into an almost joyful laugh— 
“do you admit that the greater number of Christians are fools?” 

“Say rather, silly sheep, obstinately.straying after any leaders 
who, to save the expense of constant thought and new decisions 
for each fresh phase of circumstance, teach that piety consists in 
some old rule of life, rather than in that attitude of the soul 
which ever seeks fresh wisdom from above.” 

She felt very restless. In the sounds without she fancied 
she heard some hideous scene connected with the debauch of the 
dwarf. She turned towards her friends, who remained passively 
watching her, with a sense of supreme relief, almost of affection 
for them both, in the knowledge that each in his own way was 
good to the heart’s core. 

“Could your ideal woman treat men as if she and they were 
rational creatures, instead of being herself an idiotic piece of 
respectability, like our old-fashioned women?” She was speaking 
only in idle defiance. 
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He went on answering with a quaint good-humour which 
betokened the inward peace that perplexed her. 

“Tf you give your heart to Heaven, fair lady, that heart will 
be your surest guide; but if you ask my opinion, I would say 
there is nothing that a good man may do that a good woman may 
not do also.” 

She began to speak, but stopped suddenly. 

A wild yell below the window, the sound of many feet and 
voices, of howls and execrations mingling all at once together, 
caused her heart to sink in an awful fear of some unknown deed 
of violence. The men sprang to the window, throwing it open to 
look down on the scene beneath. Then, conscious that they 
attracted attention, they extinguished the lamp. 

Nothing of importance, nothing more than usual riot, was 
taking place. A gambling den had discharged its occupants, who 
on their way homeward had fallen out with one another. The 
dwarf was not among them, but in Mary’s imaginative fear he 
was there. 

She did not go to the window. The cool night air rushed in ; 
she saw the dark figures of her friends dimly outlined against the 
gleam of lanterns passing without. She held by a chair for 
support, trembling, faint, heartsick. She said to herself that her 
nerves were unstrung by the scenes through which she had 
passed. She clenched her teeth in the effort to master the panic 
of her heart. She heard a drunken woman screaming, swearing, 
fighting as it seemed. She knew now that once and for ever it 
had been branded upon her imagination what it might be like to 
be dragged down to the hell from out of which this woman 
shrieked. Never, never again could she hear such a sound with- 
out feeling this passion of fear and pity. There was no impulse 
in her as yet to help. She only cowered before the vivid realisa- 
tion of this hour as before some spectre which had suddenly 
manifested itself. Yet she found she was still straining her ears 
for a sound which, even in this moment of abject misery, could 
increase her pain. She sought as it were among the confused 
howlings for the voice of Handsome. So acute did her hearing 
bevome that she seemed to count the men who were below by 
their voices—to be able to estimate the degree of beastliness into 
which each drunken wretch had fallen. She did not hear the 
voice she listened for, but, for Handsome’s sake, it was pity 
only that she felt for these men. She knew now that never, 
never again could she see a man degraded from man’s estate 
without knowing that women might have held him up, nay, 
rather, exalted him, had women been pure enough to do the 
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work that was given them to do. She felt chill with a sense 
of responsibility, which she feared was a shadow from which 
she could never escape. She pressed her hands upon her eyes, 
as if to extinguish the thought, and then suddenly, against the 
darkness, a face, lit by the light of the past morning, flashed 
before her burning brain. It was the face of the dwarf, in his 
exultation over bringing her safely on her journey, in his wistful 
effort to refuse the diamond, seeking strength and comfort by an 
adoring gaze upon her own beauty. For a moment, by a freak of 
the excited brain, she stood again face to face with him. 

“Handsome,” she moaned, “ poor Handsome!” and then, in 
the darkness, she sank kneeling, in a passion of tears that for the 
time brought relief. 

Her two friends, with their heads outside the window, were 
speaking to one another. 

“TJ thought they might have risen up to catch and lynch him,” 
said Charlie. He was speaking about the dwarf to the mis- 
sionary. 

But the other answered didactically, “It is more often in 
books than in real life that wickedness comes to a speedy end. 
It drags out a long course of misery here, as if to teach us that 
in this life, or in any other, sin can find no easy stopping-place.” 

The next day another year had begun, and these travellers set 
out perforce upon another stage of their journey. 


THE END. 











Sontenoy. 


“ BRAVERY,” says a famous writer, “never goes out of fashion ;” 
and it is the truth of the remark which alone makes it possible 
for Englishmen to read with patience the story of the ‘ War of 
Jenkins’ Ear.’ In the history of those abortive campaigns one 
hesitates which to pronounce the more wonderful: the indomit- 
able courage of our men or the abysmal incompetence of their 
leaders. Never did generals court discomfiture with such 
perverse ingenuity, never did troops heap greater discredit on 
the rules of war. They broke out of the “ mouse-trap” on the 
brook of Dettingen, in which Noailles vowed he had them safe ; 
they burst through the lines at Fontenoy, which Saxe had even 
doubted their attacking; they saw the moon rise over Roucoux 
on the scene of a Pyrrhic victory; and they turned on the out- 
skirts of Lauffeld to hurl back the pursuit of the victors. What 
such men, properly led, could do was shown within a decade, 
when, in the phrase of the Great Frederick, “ England having 
been a long time in labour at last brought forth a man.” 

When, however, in 1738, the redoubtable skipper Jenkins 
held up his ear at the Bar of the House, and told how a Spaniard 
had cut it off, and bidden him carry it to his king, the Great 
Commoner was still sitting amidst “ the Boys” on the Opposition 
benches, engaged in hounding Walpole into war. “They may 
ring their bells now,” said the minister, as he bowed to the 
popular clamour ; “soon they will be wringing their hands.” The 
existence of the “ Family Compact” was not known to Walpole 
when he spoke, but with one British admiral shouting his orders 
in the Bay of Naples, and another sending his round shot 
plunging over Portobello, he saw that war with France was the 
inevitable corollary to a rupture with Spain. So manifest indeed 
was this that when, in 1742, he was at last driven from power, 
his successors took the strong step of sending an army under 
Lord Stair to threaten Dunkirk. No shot was fired that year. 
So taxed was France by the schemes of universal monarchy with 
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which Belle Isle was stuffing the wig of King Louis, she could 
only respond by placing a corps of observation on the frontier. 

Late in the spring of the new year King George joined the 
army. At the beginning of June his outposts came in collision 
with those of the French. In the mancuvres which followed 
Noailles had so completely the best of it that, by the end of the 
month, he was able to boast he had caught the English in a 
“mouse-trap ” which left them no alternative to a capitulation 
except a battle without hope of victory. Stair, of course, 
elected to fight. On the 27th of June, after a struggle of ten 
hours, his red-coats smashed the mouse-trap into splinters on 
the brook of Dettingen, and flung the French into the Maine, 
cheered: on by little George, who had dismounted from a bolting 
charger and placed himself at the head of the infantry, with 
the jest, “Now I shall not run away.” It was His Majesty’s 
last battle. For the future he restricted his bellicose impulses 
to showing himself, on holidays, to his people in the coat he 
had worn at Oudenarde. The command in the field he bestowed 
on Marshal Wade, whose engineering triumphs in the Highlands 
are recorded in the historic bull, 


“If you’d seen the roads before they were made, 
You would hold up your hands and bless General Wade.” 


Whatever Wade’s merits may have been as an embryo Macadam, 
as a soldier they did not exist. He gave proof of considerable 
Bagacity, however, in keeping out of reach of Saxe; and at the 
end of the campaign he might have echoed the complacent boast 
with which Walpole once met Queen Caroline’s demands for war : 
There are fifty thousand men killed this year in Europe, and 
not one Englishman.” In this way he achieved Westminster 
Abbey. 

The campaign of 1745 was planned by the French on a scale 
of magnificence never attempted since the Grand Monarch 
entertained the ladies of Versailles before the walls of Mons. 
Its object was to complete the reduction, commenced in the 
previous year, of the border fortresses; and with this object 
an army of 76,000 men crossed the frontier, and proceeded to 
invest Tournay. 

Early in May, Louis left Paris for the army, attended by a 
procession of coaches conveying his mistresses and the ladies of the 
Court. The roads which, a few weeks previously, had been gay 
with the splendid uniforms of innumerable battalions, were choked 
by an immense train of waggons and sumpter mules, laden with 
plate and tapestry, wines and culinary utensils, escorted by a 
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host of cooks and serving-wenches, lackeys and laundry-women, 
actors, huntsmen, ard musicians, all marching on Tournay. 

On the 7th of May, after much jolting over country roads, 
this motley assemblage arrived before the town, and took up its 
quarters at the chiteau of Chin, close to the pontoons across the 
Scheld. The camp was at once invested with all the splendour 
ofa court. The lines which, a day previously, had been adorned 
by nothing save the dusty uniforms of the troops and the ragged 
petticoats of trulls and sutlers, were resplendent with the 
miraculous toilettes of the Ciil de Boeuf, and all the sartorial 
triumphs of the Rue St. Honoré. The King had brought with 
him the princesses and his mistress, with their bevy of ladies-in- 
waiting, and around them hovered a body of the most splendid 
aristocracy in Europe. The Marquis d’Argenson, the minister, 
was present with his secretaries. The Dauphin and six princes 
of the blood vied in the magnificence of their establishments. 
D’Estrées was there; the chivalrous Grammont, and Richelieu, 
the friend of the philosopher Voltaire, the “blackguard” of the 
philosopher Carlyle; Talleyrand, the grandfather of the lame 
bishop of “the Terror”; the descendants of those two old 
enemies, Marshal Biron and Berthon de Crillon, whose rapier 
leapt from its scabbard at sight of a swordsman, with the genial 
greeting, “I am Crillon! Fight me!” and Saint Sauveur, and 
Saint George, and De Craon, and the bearer of many another 
historic name. Unless it were Belle Isle and Coigny, for Maille- 
bois, with his painted face hardly counted as such, none of His 
Majesty’s great officers were absent. 

Living in a tent, surrounded by a cordon of sentries ordered 
by the doctors: to bar the ingress of the ladies of his seraglio, 
was Maurice Saxe, prostrate with dropsy, but still the first of 
European soldiers, and the brain of the army before Tournay. 
With him were the veteran Noailles, the tactician Lowendahl, 
and Soubise, and Contades, and the Jacobite Lord Clare, all one 
day to grasp the Marshal’s baton; and more terrible than these, 
the Hotspur of the Irish Brigade, Lally of Tullendaly, who had 
rallied the army in the rainstorm on the night of Dettingen, on 
whom Saxe pronounced the magnificent eulogy, “One may sleep 
in peace if Lally faces the foe.” To these proud and high-spirited 
nobles war was at once a pastime and a duty, in which they 
hurried from the brilliantly illuminated supper-table to the grim 
darkness of the trenches, or turned from applauding the art of 
Madame Favart and her troupe, to cheer their men through the 
drifting smoke of the battlefield. 

The news that Saxe had invested Tournay roused the allies 
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into action. Late in April, a force of 53,000 men was con- 
centrated round Brussels, under the command of the young Duke 
of Cumberland, a prince whose tactical knowledge was about 
equal to that of Rupert. Half the armies and creeds of Europe 
were represented in its ranks. ‘There were white-coated Im- 
perialists from the Danube, with their priests and mass-books; 
the blue uniforms of the Dutch Calvinists, and the Lutherans of 
Hanover; English Episcopalians in their three-cornered hats, 
their skirted scarlet coats, and their long white leggings; the 
grey horses of the Scotch Presbyterian troopers, the kilts and 
bonnets of the Highlanders, and the Orange dragoons of the north 
of Ireland, who, in spite of the bigotry of their tenets, worthily 
maintained the traditions of the army which, half a century 
earlier, “ swore terribly in Flanders.” 

On the 8th of May the allies, advancing leisurely by way of 
Soignies, occupied Maulbrée. Next night they bivouacked about 
a mile from the French outposts, between Bougnies and Maubray. 
Saxe at once took steps to cover his works. The Marquis de Breze 
with 18,000 men was left to hold the trenches, and dispute any 
sorties from the town; 6000 more under Lowendahl were massed 
about the pontoons across the Scheld, over which, in the event of 
defeat, the army would be forced to retreat; the remainder, some 
52,000, were drawn up beyond the river, across the high roads 
converging on Tournay. 

The position selected by Saxe extended along the top of a 
gentle slope. His left rested on the village of Ramecroix, 
situated behind a projecting arm of the wood of Barry, thence 
the line wound along the hill till it reached the village of 
Fontenoy, whence, still following the hill, it bent back, almost 
at a right angle, and terminated in the village of Antoin, close to 
the bank of the Scheld. The natural strength of this position 
Saxe augmented by every means at his command. From the 
brow of the ridge one hundred and ten guns swept the meadows 
and marshes at its foot. The three villages, with their gardens, 
their barns, and their orchards, were converted into miniature 
fortresses. His left could not be turned unless the wood were 
first carried; and the wood had been heavily entrenched, and 
was flanked on either side by a huge redout armed with guns which, 
in conjunction with those of Ramecroix and Fontenoy, created a 
cross-fire along the entire wing. His left was rendered equally in- 
accessible by the Scheld and its marshes, whilst a battery, mounted 
on a hill beyond the river, swept every approach to Antoin. 

Behind these entrenchments Saxe drow up his army in three 
lines. The first was formed of eighteen regiments of infantry 
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and one of cavalry. A battalion of sharpshooters occupied the 
wood of Barry, the redouts on the outskirts of which were held 
by the regiment d’Eu, which gave its name tothem. Immediately 
behind the wood, in support of these troops, was placed the Irish 
Brigade, a force which, in an existence of half a century, had 
won for itself the greatest fighting record in the service. The 
ground between the wood and Fontenoy was held by the Swiss, 
the regiment d’Aubeterre, and the Gardes Francoises, the last 
eager to cast off the nickname of the “ Ducks of the Maine,” 
given them by their comrades in mockery of their plunge into 
the river before the English bayonets at Dettingen. Round 
Fontenoy itself were massed the brigades de Dauphin and dn 
toi, whilst along the hillside to Antoin were ranged those of 
Bettens and Crillon, with the regiments de Piedmont and de 
Biron. The second and third lines were composed of sixty-five 
squadrons of cavalry, amongst which might be seen the red coats 
of the Irish Dragoons and the great kerchiefs of the Cravattes. 
In the rear of his left centre Saxe placed in reserve some of the 
most famous regiments under his command—the Carabiniers, the 
Black Mousquetaires, and the Maison du Roi itself. 

On the morning of the 10th Cumberland broke up his camp 
and proceeded to clear his front. Had his artillery not been 
delayed by the state of the roads, he would have engaged at once. 
As it was, the battle seemed so imminent that Louis spent the 
afternoon and evening on horseback in the French lines, and 
only retired at sunset to the mill at Calonne, where he had 
arranged to pass the night. The French troops bivouacked on 
the ground. Saxe, having satisfied himself that his position was 
impregnable, ordered his tent to be pitched in their midst. 

There was, however, one man in the army who did not share 
his confidence. Lally had seen English infantry stand unbroken 
for hours under artillery fire, and then close with the shock of 
an earthquake, and a dread lest the disaster of Dettingen should 
be repeated on the morrow, led him to spend the evening in riding 
round the position to see if it was as impregnable as Saxe believed. 
An inspection of the ground between Fontenoy and Antoin 
convinced him that the line might be pierced by a determined 
assault. His observations were at once reported to Saxe. In 
the gathering twilight the engineers got to work. By daybreak 
three new redouts, mounting sixteen guns, linked the villages 
together. 

The construction of these works caused Saxe to slightly modify 
his dispositions. A battalion of the Swiss was moved from the 
right to garrison them, and the section of the line thus weakened 
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was reinforced by the regiments de la Couronne and Royal, 
originally stationed in the rear of the Irish. At the same time 
a brigade of Lowendahl’s reserve was brought up from the rear 
to occupy Ramecroix, in place of the Marines and the brigade 
of Normandie sent to take the ground vacated by de la Couronne 
and Royal. 

The morning of the 11th broke fine. By four Louis was in the 
saddle. A little later he met Saxe, who had been carried from 
his tent in a litter, by the church of Notre Dame des Bois. It 
was still dark when the reveille sounded in the allies’ lines. At 
two the columns began to debouch from Vezon and Maubray, to 
take up the positions assigned to them. The English and 
Hanoverians were to attack from the wood to Fontenoy, the 
Dutch and Austrians from Fontenoy to Antoin. If the assaults 
were successful the French centre would be severed from both its 
wings, and the line of retreat across the Scheld interrupted. The 
operation was the simplest imaginable, but whether troops could 
be induced to face the terrible cross-fire of the batteries was 
another thing. Saxe gave it as his deliberate opinion that they 
would not. 

At six the guns opened fire. For three hours, while the allies 
were deploying their columns, the artillery duel thundered across 
the field. The Duc de Grammont was the first man to fall. The 
British gunners caught sight of him, mounted on a great white 
charger, in front of Fontenoy, and aimed at him, for a wager, till 
one of them brought him down with a ball which tore away both 
his thighs. A moment later General Campbell, who commanded 
the British cavalry, had his leg shot off. In the confusion which 
followed, his division, which was to have covered the formation of 
the infantry, remained out of action, and Ligonier was compelled 
to dress his ranks exposed to a heavy fire. 

At nine the drums beat the assault. Waldeck having launched 
one division of his Dutch and Austrians against Antoin, put 
himself at the head of the second, and rushed up at Fontenoy. 
The result was never fora moment in doubt. The troops under 
Waldeck’s own eye fought respectably, and the battalion which 
bore his name displayed conspicuous gallantry, but the conduct 
of the remainder was execrable. The fire of the guns on their 
front staggered the attack, and when the battery beyond the 
river opened on their flank, mowing down whole files at a time, 
the entire line gave way, and fled in a confused crowd to the rear, 
where they were with difficulty rallied behind some earthworks 
which had been thrown up in the night. One colonel, indeed, 
never stopped his men till they were safe behind the walls of Hal, 
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whilst another galloped into Ath, at the head of his troopers, and 
hurried off a despatch to the States, explaining that the allied 
army had been cut to pieces, and that the only survivors were the 
men his resolution had kept together. 

Meantime things had not been going much better on the right. 
At the moment of Waldeck’s advance Cumberland had ordered 
Ingoldsby, with Zastrow’s Hanoverians, and the 12th, 13th, and 
42nd, to clear the wood of Barry, and silence the guns of Eu. 
Ingoldsby found the wood swarming with infantry, and the 
redouts and abattis bristling with cannon, and sent an urgent 
appeal to the Duke for guns. Three six-pounders were at once 
ordered to his assistance. Still he delayed on the ground that 
the Blues, who were to have supported him, had not yet advanced. 
This was too much for Cumberland, who was already viewing 
with concern the total collapse of the attack of his left wing. 
Galloping over to Ingoldsby, he gave him what he intended for a 
peremptory order to at once carry the wood. Even this command 
Ingoldsby misconstrued, and the mistake cost him his commission. 
He maintained at his trial that he understood the Duke to mean 
that he was to avoid the entrenchments, and advance along the 
edge of the wood in line with the main attack, but the court 
which broke him inclined to the rough verdict of a contemporary 
that he “had smelt too long at the physic to care to swallow it.” 
At any rate he wasted the whole day in an aimless demonstration 
on the French left, and his conduct was fatal to his chief. Even 
if he failed to carry the redouts, he might by masking their 
batteries, and employing the troops in their neighbourhood, have 
prevented Saxe at the critical moment strengthening his centre 
at the expense of his left, and enabled Cumberland to push home 
the grand attack to a successful issue. 

And now a second attempt was made to carry Fontenoy. 
Waldeck, reinforced by the Hanoverians, and by the Buffs and the 
Black Watch, the latter withdrawn from Ingoldsby’s command, 
struck at the north and south faces of the entrenchments. The 
Dutch had by this time little fight left in them. The showers 
of mud and grape and round shot which swept their ranks like 
sleet at every discharge of the great guns, which Saxe had 
brought up from the trenches to arm the defences of the village, 
completely staggered them. For the second time the mob of 
armed men rushed down the hill, splashing through the water- 
courses and scrambling over the hedges in their haste to reach 
the rear. The colonels of the English regiments, left alone 
under the guns of the village, had no choice but to draw off their 
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advancing with the utmost steadiness to the attack, and were 
ordered to close up in support of them. This time the struggle 
was a bitter one. Not until the ditches were choked with red 
and blue uniforms did the stormers recoil, and retire sullenly on 
their reserves. 

Whilst this attempt was being made to carry Fontenoy on the 
south, Cumberland was endeavouring to turn the village on the 
north. It was ten o'clock when he led the British infantry 
down the opposite slope. As they reached the bottom the guns 
of Fontenoy opened on them with murderous effect. “In a 
moment,” wrote Saxe, “the ravine was filled with dead bodies: 
still they held on.” The hill was climbed. The French centre 
was pierced. The enemy’s line had been forced back three 
hundred paces, when suddenly the Duke gave the word to halt. 
It was imperative. Waldeck’s attack had been repulsed on the 
left, Ingoldsby was motionless upon the right, and he felt he 
was entangling his men with a force ten times their strength. 
There was nothing for it but to descend the hill with their back 
to the terrible fire they had a few minutes earlier so fearlessly 
faced. The drums beat the retreat. The British drew slowly 
off, and halted out of range of the French cannon, on the hill- 
side by the wood of Barry. 

The battle was clearly going against the allies. In the phrase 
of the great Rembrandt of words, the laws of nature were proving 
too powerful for the Martial Boy, and it was evident that only 
a very determined effort could save the day. That effort Cumber- 
land prepared to make. The attack upon Fontenoy was to be 
given up. The entire strength of the left wing was to be con- 
centrated in an attempt to rush Antoin. The Duke, with a 
curse at the poltroonery of the Dutch, swore he would break 
through with his own men between the wood and Fontenoy. 
The oath was likely to require some redeeming. Not even 
Lally had thought it worth while to strengthen the line at this 
point, and Saxe himself told the King, after the battle, he had 
not blocked the passage with an extra redout because he had 
not believed that there existed a general daring enough to attempt 
to force it. He had, however, reckoned without the indiscretion 
incidental to twenty-four summers. It is doubtful if the position 
ever existed his antagonist would have hesitated to attack. 

It was almost noon when Ligonier ordered the guns forward 
to cover the formation of the troops. The ground being im- 
practicable for cavalry or artillery, he was forced to place both 
those arms in reserve, excepting a few pieces which, with ropes 
substituted for traces, he decided to haye dragged into action 
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by their gunners. Behind these he drew up the infantry in 
two long lines. The Hanoverians were on the right; the 
English, consisting of the Grenadier, the Coldstream, and Scots 
Guards, and the Ist, 3rd, 8th, 11th, 19th, 20th, 28rd, 25th, 28th, 
31st, 32nd, 33rd, 34th and 42nd, upon the left.* At last all was 
ready. Cumberland put himself at the head of his men, and 
immediately the drums rolled out the assault. 

As the troops, with a great shout, began to move down the 
incline, the enemy’s batteries opened fire with instantaneous effect. 
From Eu to Fontenoy was but eight hundred paces, and so 
with heavy cannon playing on their flank at a distance of only 
two hundred paces from its centre, they reached the bottom 
of the ravine. It was, Crawford afterwards declared, the most 
glorious sight he had ever witnessed. At every step the fire 
increased in fury. The round shot ploughed up the ranks, felling 
whole files at a time, whilst a storm of chewed balls, splintered 
sword-blades, flints, jagged glass, and broken iron, burst in their 
faces and overhead, striking men down in every direction, and 
inflicting the most hideous wounds. Still the irresistible battalions 
held on, thundering back the roar of the cannon in a hurricane 
of cheers, and answering to voices of their officers, calling on 
them to close up the gaps with the steadiness of a parade. 

As the ground narrowed under the entrenchments Cumberland 
modified his formation. The Hanoverians were ordered to fall 
back, and take up a position in the rear of the British as a third 
line. In this way they crushed between the batteries, and with- 
out having fired a shot won the summit of the hill, The French, 
sheltered by the ridge, could scarcely believe their eyes at the 
sight of the English gunners slewing round their pieces to cover 
them. When they at length realised that it was one of the enemy’s 
and not one of their own batteries, the officers of the Gardes 
Francoises rushed to the head of their men, shouting to them to 
deploy and charge the cannon. Almost at the same moment the 
Grenadiers cleared the hilltop, and began to descend upon them. 
It was then that there occurred that wonderful meeting which has 
charmed so many generations of ree Jers. 

Everyone knows the description of the scene for which Voltaire 
was indebted to d’Argenson. How the French officers, in their 
blue and silver coats and their long scarlet vests and stocking, 
waited the approach of the Grenadiers hat in hand: how the red- 


* Then the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Guards, and respectively the Royal North 
British, General Howard’s, Onslow’s, Sowle’s, Colonel Howard’s, Bligh’s, 
the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, Lord Rothe’s, Bragg’s, Handasyd’s, Skelton’s, 
Cholmondeley’s, Johnson’s, and Lord Sempil’s. 
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coats doffed their marvellous shield-fronted caps, whilst Lord 
Charles Hay bowed to the opposing line, with the words, “ Gentle- 
men of the French Guard, please to fire first!” to which the Comte 
d’Anteroche replied, “Gentlemen, we never fire first; fire your- 
selves!” Such was a battle of the grand age as pictured by the 
aristocrat who saw the universe reflected in the mirrors of the 
CEil de Boeuf ; but in the Lothian papers there is a yellow letter, 
written by Hay, in hospital, after the action, which gives a ruder, 
and it is to be feared more natural, version of the story. 

For the last hour Hay had been watching his men falling under 
the deluge of refuse with which, in defiance of every law of civilised 
warfare, the French had crammed their cannon. Coming out now 
in front of the battalion, he took a long pull at his flask, and then 
shouting to the enemy that “he hoped they would stand till he 
got quite up to them, and not swim the Scheld as they had the 
Maine at Dettingen,” coolly turned his back on them to tell his 
own men that “ their foes were the French Guards, and he hoped 
they would thrash them.” The whole regiment answered with a 
tremendous shout, and once more the red line rolled forward. 

The rattle of musketry had already broken out upon the left. 
Scots Guards, advancing on the shoulder of the Grenadiers, were 
swept by such a whirlwind of lead that Lord Panmure, who 
re-dressed their ranks, found that whole companies had practically 
disappeared. The Grenadiers themselves had got within thirty 
yards of the enemy before the Gardes Frangoises were given the 
word to fire. ‘ For what we are about to receive may the Lord 
make us duly thankful,” roared a voice from the ranks, as the line 
strode sternly in upon the levelled barrels. Hay got a bullet in 
the arm, but the volley on the whole proved ineffectual. Then at 
last he himself gave the word. For-the first time during that 
desperate march the English muskets came to the “ present.” With- 
in twenty yards of their opponents’ faces the regiment poured in 
one terrific volley. When the smoke lifted the French Guards 
were seen in headlong flight: over four hundred of their strength 
had been killed or wounded. The Swiss and the battalion de 
Courten were broken with equal rapidity, the one with a loss of 
284, the other of 295 men. The French line was pierced in its 
centre, and the British, with a fresh outburst of cheers, plunged 
through the gap. 

Never have Englishmen fought more splendidly than on this 
day, not even when in the blinding storm of that historic May 
morning they hurled Soult’s Frenchmen from the blood-soaked hill 
at Albuera. In the very delirium of the attack the majors were 
observed deliberately laying their canes along the musket barrels 
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to make sure of their elevation, nor for one moment did the fire 
become wild. It was delivered in successive volleys of regiments 
passing along the entire line, so that by the time the left had 
emptied their firelocks the right had reloaded theirs. A spirit of 
superhuman courage seemed to have inspired the whole force, 
from the commander-in-chief to the little drummers sturdily 
beating the advance. The very sutlers who followed the trail 
of slaughter, like a flock of vultures, plied their hideous trade 
with a sort of ghoulish recklessness; and when a cannon-ball 
dashed out the brains of one of them, as she was ripping the 
gold lace from the coat of a dead officer, her companion snatched 
the scissors from her relaxing fingers, and continued the work 
with composure. 

There was Adam Ferguson, the chaplain of the 42nd, as 
unconcerned amidst the bullets as Cumberland himself, kneeling 
by one dying man after another, comforting and encouraging 
him. As for the Duke, he might have been dipped like Achilles 
in the tide of the Styx. Blazing with gold and scarlet, and 
mounted on an enormous grey, the boy was the most conspicuous 
object on the field. Wherever the fight was sternest the men 
found him at their head, and heard his voice above the din of the 
battle, telling them to “ remember Blenheim,” and to be “ worthy 
of England.” One moment he rode up to the Welsh Fusiliers 
to thank a trooper of the Black Dragoons, who was fighting in 
his boots in the Grenadier company ; the next he was in the midst 
of the “ Black Watch,” promising to take care of a Highlander 
whom he had seen cut down nine Frenchmen in rapid succession, 
before his arm was shot off in striking ata tenth. It was the 
first battle of the “ Black Watch” under the Union Jack, and 
they fought, by the Duke’s permission, in the manner of their 
Highland warfare. At the moment of the enemy’s discharge, 
they dropped suddenly to the ground, so that the massive figure 
of their colonel, Sir Robert Munro, planted before the ensigns 
carrying the colours, seemed to be left standing on a carpet of 
tartans, and then, as the bullets whistled overhead, starting like 
one man to their feet, to pour in their own fire and close with 
the bayonet. The French could never stand before these rushes. 
“The Highland furies,” declared one of them, describing the 
battle, “ broke upon us with more violence than a sea lashed by 
a tempest.” 

“There was now one dreadful hour,” wrote d’Argenson that 
night from the field, “when we expected nothing less than a 
repetition of Dettingen ; our men being awed by the steadiness 
of the English, and by their rolling fire, which is really infernal.” 
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The situation was undoubtedly critical. General Lutteaux, who 
commanded the centre, galloped out of Fontenoy, where he had 
already been badly hurt, and with the Duc de Biron, put himself 
at the head of the regiment d’Aubeterre, and ordered it to advance, 
The British received it with a succession of deadly volleys, 
Lutteaux fell mortally wounded; Biron had his horse shot under 
him; the regiment staggered, broke, and fled with a loss of half 
its men. In the rout Biron found himself near his own regiment, 
du Roi, and calling on it to follow him, charged the British from 
the left. The Coldstreams, wheeling from their place in the line, 
advanced to meet him, and having destroyed his regiment with 
one terrific volley, which wounded him in two places, and struck 
down 460 of his men, resumed its former position. 

His first line having been splintered into fragments, Saxe 
hurried up his reserves, and ordered the cavalry to charge. Still 
every effort to break the British failed. Advancing at a slow 
march that astonishing infantry met each new opponent with 
a succession of smashing volleys, and hurled it backward in 
defeat. The Carabiniers lost twenty-seven officers alone. One 
moment Fitzjames’ Dragoons were seen galloping to the rear, 
the next the Gardes du Corps were stopped by a discharge which 
emptied 460 of their saddles. The Gendarmerie coming straight 
into action, after a forced march from Douai, were put out again 
in a few minutes. It was in vain that the battalions de Nor- 
mandie, des Vaisseaux, and de la Couronne attempted to stem the 
tide: they lost their colonels and half their rank and file. No 
less than thirty-nine general officers had fallen in heading these 
repeated rushes. ‘“ How was it possible,” passionately demanded 
Saxe, pausing where whole lines of the marines lay fallen in the 
very order of their attack, “that such troops should be anything 
but victorious ?” 

The second French line had been crumpled up like the first. 
Cumberland was preparing to crush the third when suddenly he 
received a welcome reinforcement. All day the troops of 
Ingoldsby’s brigade had been subjected to the demoralising 
condition of being exposed to a fire they were unable to return. 
One of the finest soldiers in the service, Scipio Duroure, and a 
vast number of other officers and men, had fallen when the turn 
of Ingoldsby came to be carried to the rear. With his removal 
all hesitation ceased. Zastrow put himself at the head of the 
troops. The word was given to advance on the left; and 
plunging through the fire of the guns of Eu, which by this time 
had been reversed to bear on the English rear, they fought their 
way to Cumberland’s assistance. They found the Duke halting and 
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deliberately changing his formation. On his front lay the French 
centre, a confused and discouraged mass; in his rear were the 
great redouts and the batteries which had been planted to dispute 
his passage, whose supply of projectiles, if he had only known it, 
was exhausted, whose gunners were firing blank cartridge to hide 
their impotency. 

While Cumberland was breaking the French centre a final 
effort had been made by Waldeck to burst through the right 
wing. Once more the white and blue uniforms swarmed up along 
the marshes, and rushed in upon Antoin. It needed, however, the 
sternest courage to face the lava of lead and iron vomited out 
from those terrible earthworks, and the men who had recoiled 
from them in the morning were not the men to carry them in 
the afternoon. Had they been nothing could have saved Saxe, 
and he recognised this when he declared that to the redouts of 
Lally “the success of the day was beyond doubt due.” The 
regiments of Hombourg and Groningen were amongst the first to 
give way, whilst that bearing the great name of Orange dis- 
tinguished itself by its poltroonery. At last, when a discharge 
from the battery beyond the river struck a squadron of cavalry in 
flank, and cat it down in a moment to fifteen men, the whole 
mass fled in uncontrollable panic, as though the French dragoons 
were already amongst them. 

Meantime Cumberland, deserted by his allies, was making the 
best dispositions he could to maintain his position. He wheeled 
two of his lines outward, to right and left, so as to convert his 
formation into a sort of column or oblong of three faces. Had he 
only had his guns or cavalry with him he might yet have 
improved his advantage into a victory, but judging it impossible 
for horse to live where infantry hardly might, he had left them 
in the rear. He had, indeed, broken in where he was without 
considering what was to happen when he got there, or even 
leaving orders with his reserves for the event of success or 
failure. He seems, in short, to have persuaded himself that 
courage was generalship. 

While Cumberland was effecting these changes a tumultuous 
council was being held on “ Gallows Hill,” from which Louis had 
all day watched the fight, under trees whose branches were filled 
with the unfortunate villagers of Fontenoy and its neighbouring 
hamlets. There, amidst a crowd of mounted officers, was Saxe, 
sucking a bullet to alleviate his raging thirst as he lay calmly in 
his litter, more uneasy for the safety of the King, seeing that a 
ball had just shorn off the head of one of d’Argenson’s attendants, 
than for that of the army. He seems to have made up his mind 
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to secure his retreat, and then to make a final effort to smash the 
English. For this purpose he had sent orders to General de la 
Mark, who commanded the right, to take advantage of the repulse 
of the Dutch to evacuate Antoin, and concentrate its garrison on 
the bridge at Calonne, when suddenly Richelieu clattered up the 
hill, and reined in his horse. Ten minutes before, in skirting the 
edge of the wood, the Duke had passed the Irish, and stopping to 
speak to Lally who, seething with impatience, was striding 
furiously up and down before their ranks, had learned from him 
that there was a battery in reserve which could be used to crush 
the British column previous to a general charge. Now, in 
answer to a shout from Noailles for news, as his horse breasted 
the hill, he replied: “The battle is won. Turn on the English 
the guns reserved for the retreat, and let the whole army 
charge.” 

Saxe seems to have been unaware of this battery, and to have 
shared the belief of his officers that the enemy had completely 
severed him from his artillery; but its existence exactly suited 
his plans. A despatch was at once hurried off to prevent the 
evacuation of Antoin. The King broke up the council. In a 
moment the generals were spurring across the field. De Pequigni 
rode up to the gunners with the words, “ No retreat!” Richelieu 
placed himself at the head of the Household; Soubise rallied the 
Gendarmerie; Saxe, lifted into his saddle, himself launched the 
Carabiniers, with an order to push home their charge till they 
felt the breasts of their horses touching the enemy’s infantry. 
Lowendahl galloped away to the left, to let loose the Irish. 

As the battery, the teams straining in the traces, came rapidly 
up the hill, covered by the massed squadrons of the third line and 
the reserves, the British looked to their priming, and prepared to 
renew the conflict. The guns were unlimbered within easy range, 
and, ina moment, the round shot was tearing its way through 
the dense wall of men. Cumberland’s position had become 
desperate. His men, hampered in their efforts to close up by 
the dead and wounded continually pitching under their feet, 
prevented from deploying by the presence of the enemy’s cavalry, 
and unable to silence the battery on account of the absence of his 
own, he knew hardly how to advance or to retreat. Still, those 
indomitable regiments stood firm, and showered their deadly 
volleys upon the heavy masses of the enemy, working up like 
thunder-clouds across a summer sky. Suddenly the storm broke. 
The cannon ceased to roar, and wave upon wave of cavalry 
wheeled round the battery, and rode straight in upon the column’s 
head. Simultaneously the infantry swarmed up along its flanks. 
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Thousands of bayonets flashed in the afternoon sun as the brigades 
du Roi, d’Aubeterre, and de la Couronne charged down upon the 
Hanoverians on the left, whilst on the right, leading the battalions 
des Vaisseaux and de Normandie, in advance even of the cavalry, 
a brigade, clad in scarlet, was closing with a terrific shout of 
“Remember Limerick!” 

All the morning, the Irish, sheltered by the wood of Barry, had 
listened to the thunder of the cannon, and watched the clouds of 
fugitives streaming to the rear, as the English hurled back 
regiment after regiment from its position in the line. They had 
seen Roth’s and Clare’s temporarily disordered by the violence 
with which the Gardes Francoises and the Swiss had been flung 
back upon them; they had seen the Household, the Gendarmerie, 
and the Carabiniers pass along their flank at a canter, and dis- 
appear into the smoke at a gallop, only to emerge again in 
confusion with hundreds of riderless horses struggling to regain 
their places in the ranks; and they had seen Richelieu rein in 
his charger before Lally’s, and ride hurriedly off again after a few 
moments’ conversation with its colonel. As the day wore on they 
began to fear that Dettingen was about to be repeated, and that 
it would again be their task, when all was over, to cover the 
retreat. Suddenly, a little before two, a general officer came 
spurring across the field, and Lowendahl pulled up beside Clare 
with the order to advance. Clare immediately repeated it. One 
after another the regiments of Berwick, Bulkeley, Clare, Dillon, 
Lally, and Roth, four thousand men of magnificent physique, 
wheeled round and formed upon their right. Lally gave the 
word, “ Forward against the foes of Ireland and France, and do 
not fire till you feel your bayonets in their bellies.’ The drums 
struck up the “ White Cockade,” and with one thundering shout 
of “ Remember Limerick and Saxon faith!” the brigade swept to 
the attack. 

As they cleared the shoulder of the wood they caught sight of 
the British upon the hill above them, formed in a sort of huge 
rough square, vomiting fire from three of its faces upon the ring 
of foes beginning to encircle it. They were the first to reach the 
slope, and as they did so the bullets began to fall amongst them ; 
but the word had gone round to do it with the bayonet, and not 
a trigger was pulled in return. 

Saxe watched them mount the hill with admiration. They 
“led the attack,” he wrote in his dispatch, “with magnificent 
courage.” It was in vain the British met them with their dreadful 
volleys: the fire which had routed the Household could not stay 
the exiles. Clare was down, Dillon was slain, Lally was streaming 
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with blood, Roth had been wounded, a bullet had driven the cross 
of St. Louis Creagh wore on his bosom deep into the flesh, almost 
a third of the men had been swept away, but still the brigade 
held on. The English in the square could hear the survivors 
shouting to one another to “be steady” as they reeled under the 
murderous discharge. Suddenly the attack recoiled. An English 
officer had sprung into the open, and engaged Antony MacDonough 
as he was rushing in at the head of Clare’s. For the few seconds 
the combat lasted the battle paused; then, as the Irishman dis- 
armed his opponent, the brigade with a shout of exultation 
followed Lally as he flung himself upon the English bayonets. 

The violence of the shock shattered the right flank of the column. 
For the first time that day the British ranks were disordered, 
and the redcoats mingled in a furious hand-to-hand struggle. 
As they did so the Carabiniers coming up from the rear mistook 
the uniforms of the brigade for those of the English, and were 
lifting their sabres when a shout of “ Vive la France!” warned 
them of their mistake. As the Carabiniers drew off, the House- 
hold and the Gendarmerie, their horses smothered in blood high 
over their girths, forced their way through the gaps the cannon 
had torn in the head of the column, sabreing right and left. 
Every moment added to the weight of the attack. Biron with 
the regiment du Roi, the brigades d’Aubeterre and de la Couronne, 
were already amidst the Hanoverians on the left, and now 
clattering across the Mons road, their colonel standing in his 
stirrups, his sword above his head, the dragoons of Chabrillant 
came with a rush to their assistance. The troopers of Noailles, 
with de Croissi and his sons galloping at their head, cheered on 
the battalions des Vaisseaux and de Normandie as they came up 
together on the right. The ground shook with the thunder of 
forty squadrons as the Cravattes, Fitzjames’ Irishmen, and the 
dragoons of Rousillon, de Berry, Brancas, and Brionne whirled 
against the front. From the rear came the blare of trumpets 
sounding the advance of the reserves, as the Black and Grey 
Mousquetaires, the light cavalry of the Guard, and the Grenadiers 
a cheval swept into the battle. 

The rally of the French was complete, but the British were not 
yet done with. A battalion, whose long white leggings were 
almost as scarlet as their coats, was shouldering its way through 
the plunging horses and yelling men, and the Buffs, with drums 
beating and colours flying, burst out of the mélée, and began once 
more to advance. Crawford never ceased to maintain that sur- 
rounded, outnumbered, and exhausted as they were, they would 
have conquered even yet: “it was a damned drum beating a 
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retreat,” he swore, which caused the fatal stagger from which they 
were never able to recover. In its frantic efforts to free itself, the 
column was undoubtedly giving ground, but in spite of their 
numbers the French were failing to keep their grip. ‘“ It seemed,” 
said one of them, “as if we had been fighting against those 
enchanted legions which were visible and invisible at pleasure.” 
As the English at last wrenched themselves loose, the Duke gave 
the order to retreat. Ligonier rode back after the Buffs shouting, 
“Howard, cease beating your drums and retire.” The horse* 
seeing the day was lost, made a determined effort to reach the 
front. The Blues had actually scrambled over a covered way, and 
were reforming on the other side, when a stampede of Dutch 
cavalry swept them to the rear. The amazing column, however, 
proved equal to conducting its own retreat. The French made 
one last effort to close again, but the Guards, the 34th, the 42nd, 
and Zastrow’s met them with a volley which finally crushed the 
Carabiniers, and almost exterminated the regiment de Noailles. 
Cumberland himself, pistol in hand, rode back leisurely in the 
rear, again calling on the men to “be steady, and remember 
Blenheim.” 

On reaching the village of Vezon, the Buffs and the High- 
landers were posted in the churchyard and along the hedgerows. 
There was, however, no pursuit. The French, in the expressive 
phrase of Saxe, “had had enough.” The Black Watch were the 
last to take the road to Ath, on which the army had been ordered 
to retire. As they did so Crawford stood up in his stirrups, and 
raising his hat, bowed to them over his pommel, telling them 
they had acquired as much ;honour in covering so great a retreat 
as if they had gained the battle. The retreat was continued all 
through the night. Famished and exhausted as the men were, 
they had something worse to think of, and more than one colonel 
must have glanced back almost with consternation at the 
shrunken battalion lurching along behind him in the darkness. 
Scots Guards had suffered so severely that Panmure had massed 
the remnant with the Grenadiers; Scipio Duroure and three 
hundred and twenty of the 12th were lying out in the moonlight 
on the fatal hill; almost half the 23rd were missing; a little knot 


* The Blues. 
The King’s Regiment now Ist Dragoon Guards. 
Ligonier’s (The Black Dragoons) ,, 7th ” ” 
Royal 1st Dragoons. 
North British Scots Greys. 
King’s Own 3rd Hussars. 
Stair’s Inniskillings, 
Queen’s 7th Hussars. 
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of eleven men was all that was left of the Grenadier company of 
the 31st. Day was again beginning to dawn as they defiled 
through the streets of Ath. Cumberland was the last man to 
pass the gates. As he did so the clocks were striking three. The 
troops had been under arms for twenty-five hours. 

It is a paradox, and a trite one, that there are defeats more 
glorious than victories. Our soldiers have had their shares of 
these. Such was the stand of the six regiments at Steinkirk, 
such was the retreat of the 44th through the snows of Afghan, 
and such was Fontenoy. No man understood this better than 
the great general who was opposed to us. ‘Twice while the battle 
raged he expressed his admiration for the steadiness and courage 
of our troops, and long after he put on record, in the most 
generous and unequivocal words, his estimate of that incomparable 
infantry :—‘* I question,” he wrote, “ whether there are many of our 
generals who dare attempt to pass a plain with a body of infantry, 
before a numerous cavalry, and flatter themselves that they could 
hold their ground for several hours, with fifteen to twenty 
battalions, in the middle of an army, as the English did at 
Fontenoy, without any change being made to shake them, or 
throw away their fire. This is what we have all seen, but self- 
love makes us unwilling to speak of it, because we are well aware 
it is beyond our imitation.” 

The burial-ground of the British army is the world. It extends 
from the Heights of Abraham to the New Zealand Bush, and 
from the pagodas of Pekin to the desert about the Pyramids. 
Yet in all that vast country it is doubtful if there lies entombed 
a greater company of heroes than the men who are sleeping on the 
Flanders hillside by the orchards of Fontenoy. 


Freperick Drxon. 








* Machina cx—Corlo,” 
(A METROPOLITAN EPISODE.) 


TuEnE was a big fire—to speak correctly, two big fires—in 
London on the night when “ Emergency ” Walford went to see bis 
beloved. Walford’s baptismal name was Henry, and the sobriquet 
here recalled was one which a few college friends had once 
suggested in memory of what had once struck their thoughtless 
minds as a salient phrase in bis conversation. Among flimsy 


and meaningless epithets none perhaps stick closer than an 
irovically “practical” nickname to a frivolously expansive and 
therefore presumably w«npractical individual, whose precious 
“ideas” as to what he or his friends “could” or “should” do 
in any given improbable crisis of affairs are apt to appear a trifle 
too ingenious for an imperfect world. 

It was beyond question, however, that Henry Walford and a 
party or parties unknown had once been inadvertently locked 
into the billiard-room of a strange and vast country house by 
a somnolent butler, who long before their discovery of the feat 
had retired to a bourne beyond the reach of pantry bells, or indeed 
of any noise not calculated to waken a household long since lapt 
in the arms of Morpheus. Under such circumstances, embarrass- 
ing at 1.45 am, to open various clanking shutters, get out into 
the garden, and throw stones at what may or may not be the 
bedroom windows of highly nervous ladies or irritable elderly 
gentlemen, with whom you have but a superficial visiting 
acquaintance, seems to the boldest and the sleepiest an inartistic 
resource. Yet it would probably have been adopted in this case 
but for Walford, whose absurd fecundity of invention had of 
course been challenged in the bitterest irony to reveal another 
and bettur way of escape. 

Yet in less than half an hour this imaginative individual, with 
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no experience of practical burglary, had examined the heavy 
mahogany door and thrust under it (after pushing back the 
outside mat with a large paper-knife) a stiff sheet of paper, selected 
from the mantelpiece two of the metal instruments known as 
“pipe-cleaners,” twisted them into a sort of pincers, and then 
with indefatigable labour and the assistance of a friend holding 
the candle at exactly the right level and pouring much wax upon 
the floor, twisted round the key, thrust it out of the lock, whence 
it fell inevitably upon the paper, and finally—amid a burst of 
muffled but enthusiastic applause—drawn under the door the 
precious implement, and, heated but triumphant, headed the way 
to bed. Talking of keys, also, a friend, from whom Walford 
was once parting at some lonely village in the Tyrol, lamented to 
him that he had got to rise early next morning and had lost his 
watch-key. ‘A confounded bore,” he added; “my watch has 
stopped. Could you “w 

“Pooh!” said Emergency Walford, “wind it up with the key 
of your Gladstone bag. Hold it sideways.” 

The reader is perhaps sceptical of this feat. If so, let him in 
some half hour of leisure open the inner case of his watch and 
try it. If the winding-up of a watch were oftener a matter of 
life and death the experiment would be more popular. 

It may be added that Henry Walford in his expansive moments, 
claimed, with what degree of truth cannot now be determined, to 
have been the “true and first inventor” of a number of useful 
and labour-saving devices, the lucrative evolution of which by 
other hands aroused in him no cynical jealousy whatever. The 
houses which he built—for he was himself an architect in small 
practice—fortunately exhibited no signs of abnormal ingenuity ; 
and the prattle of one long-forgotten evening at college was 
presumably the remotest of all matters from his well-occupied 
mind as he sauntered across spacious highways towards the 
little street in Westminster where dwelt, with her widowed 
mother, the lady of his love. 

As he stood upon a pillared island in the thoroughfare opposite 
the oldest church in the metropolis, his ear caught the harsh and 
jarring cry—partly of excitement, partly of warning—which 
usually heralds the approach of a fire-engine. The phenomenon 
is not an unfamiliar one to the habitué of London streets; but 
Walford had for many years, in after-office hours, cherished a 
passion for dramatic adventure by practising among the few 
privileged amateurs attached to the Fire Brigade. He was, 
therefore, not much surprised to recognise the engine-men and 
horses of his own company, and shot an inquiry at the mailclad 
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Jehu as the latter pulled his pair into a hand canter to avoid 
colliding with an unwieldy van. “’Amberwell Wharf ware’ouses ; 
well ‘light,” retorted a sailor with half-turned head, holding on to 
the rail behind. “Yah-h-h!” said the foot-passengers from the 
pavement to left and right, and to the accompaniment of a sempre 
diminuendo roar, the smoking, clanging, glittering chariot tore 
away to the eastward. 

On another occasion Walford would very likely have pursued 
or hailed a cab, and pelted—uniform or no uniform—to the scene 
of action; as it was he merely gazed wistfully after the dis- 
appearing vehicle with a “no-more-of-that-for-me ” sort of look, 
and held on his course. 

The course of true love had run quite smooth for Henry 
Walford; not that he and his fiancée were meeting to-night 
merely for the idle pleasure of the thing. There was a business 
in hand most serious to the female, and not indifferent to the 
masculine, mind—no less, in short, than the adaptation of the 
furniture of his own roomy bachelor “diggings” to the more 
cramped apartments of their new “bijou” family residence in a 
distant square in Bayswater. 

Meeting, as it were, by appointment at the door of the little 
ivy-covered house in Old College Street, Walford and his fiancée 
were soon on their way to the very different yet not very remote 
“neighbourhood” of Gloria Road, a large thoroughfare leading 
directly away into the heart of the wild and unfashionable south- 
west. As you follow it, walking away from the clock tower, the 
fifth or sixth turn to the left brings you to the front of a large but 
not very prosperous-looking edifice hight St. Michael’s Mansions, 
Catchbrook Street, on the seventh floor of which were situate the 
chambers above mentioned. This cheap and airy altitude Walford 
naturally spoke of as St. Michael’s Mount. Indeed, on foggy 
nights the pile, if approached in a diagonal direction, presented, 
with the assistance of a “shoulder” supplied by the adjoining 
factory and warehouse, a distinct resemblance to a well-known peak 
in the Bernese Oberland. 

“Something’s gone wrong with the lift,” said Walford, “and 
the man’s away. So you'll have to walk up. You won’t mind 
that ?” 

As a matter of fact, when they reached the door she tripped up 
lightly before him, and he ran after her, which appeared to cause 
her to run faster, and so they both reached the fourth floor in 
a condition so breathless as to be incapable of intelligent conversa- 
tion. She was a sprightly, active little woman, with jet black hair, 
now a little dishevelled, and dark eyes, eyes solemnly impressive 
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till she laughed—they were both laughing now—and then dis- 
turbing in quite another way to your very vitals. 

That being so, there should, strictly speaking, have been a 
chaperone (who however could not have teen expected to run up six 
flights of stairs), for in the whole house there were probably not 
more than two other people—a caretaker and his wife—somewhere 
downstairs, all the other occupied floors being offices, which were 
naturally deserted at such an hour. Not that any chaperone 
could have shown more anxiety for her safety when they had 
reached the happy top. 

“Tt’s a wonderful height up, isn’t it? But I wouldn’t lean ont 
of that window.” 

It appeared, however, that he would upon certain simple con- 
ditions, and with his arm encircling her small person in the most 
natural manner imaginable. He drew it closer indeed, as at that 
very moment another murmur swelled up from the under world. 
Again a ringing, metallic vibration mingled with the rapid beat 
of horses’ feet, and craning out of the window they both caught 
sight of a second fire-engine threading its way—the driver half 
erect over his dancing steeds—along the channel so deep below 
them, while straggling pedestrians scattered this way or that. 
Scarcely had he drawn his precious visitor inside again, when 
there was a louder roar, this time quite a cheer of triumph, as a 
third driver entered on the scene by a side street from the north, 
and seeing the roadway clear, spread his team into a racing 
gallop over a straight bit of easy-going. Walford leant out 
again just in time to catch the gleam of flying brass and a faint 
trail of vapour floatipg upon the evening air. 

“They'll be having a night of it,” he said half sadly. 

Indeed, long before the next sun rose a similar reflection was 
borne in upon the minds of almost every individual directly 
employed in the extinction of fires in the metropolis, from the 
superintendent himself, whirled away from a fashionable dinner 
in the middle of his favourite Indian anecdote, by the scarlet 
dogeart of inexorable duty, to the humblest salvage man that 
with savage glee ever flashed an axe on costly mahogany furniture. 

The efficiency of that important body, the “Fire Brigade,” 
had, so said pessimist critics, been impaired by the injudi- 
cious changes of a newly constituted local authority. On 
the other hand, every one seemed to be agreed that there were 
grave reasons for increasing the number of stations, and that 
whenever a given number of fires, of a magnitude illustrated 
by recent examples, should happen to occur upon one and the same 
night, the date of the coincidence would very possibly be as 
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memorable as the year 1666. Of course such an event was 
improbable; but its abstract improbability became of little 
interest at a moment when three distant conflagrations were 
each occupying thirty or forty engines apiece, and the last pair 
of horses in the stables of the central office had to be taken from 
the coal-van to draw the one remaining steamer in the direction 
of a fourth block of buildings just reported by telephone as 
“well alight.” 

Walford’s remark, however, indicated rather sympathetic excite- 
ment than anxiety, for which there was so far no particular 
reason, even had there been nothing particular to distract his 
attention. 

“ How dreadful!” murmured the Distraction, who was reclining 
at length in the best lounge-chair after the exertion of so unusual 
an ascent. “I say, Hal, what capital arms you—I mean your 
chairs—have !” 

“The better to”—his quotation, which caused her to blush, 
was cut short by a severe fit of coughing. “Ahem! By the 
way, Nellie, when you're rested, let’s go up, and I'll show you 
the roof.” 

Inside Walford’s small “flat,” which shut its own front door 
upon the public stair and lift-well, there was a private trap-door, 
accessible by a short ladder, leading on to the level plateau above. 
Around it ran a shuddersomely low balustrade of masonry, which 
he would hardly allow her to touch, all the more that he re- 
membered once tempting the Providence lovers are so anxious to 
conciliate, by dancing on the top of it with a few thoughtless 
friends after dinner. 

They sat down—she close at his side, and not unimpressed by 
the eerie height—upon some lead-covered erection in the middle. 
To the east stretched an oblong promontory, the other wing of 
the “Mansions,” separated from the “ Mount” on which they sat 
by the deep gulf of a passage some twenty feet wide. 

On all other sides, London stretched away beneath them, north, 
south, and west, a level dusky forest of gable and chimney, dotted 
here and there with church spires like giant trees, and cut into 
innumerable deep “rides ””—regular fissures up which the thou- 
sand illuminations of street and shop were just beginning to 
throw their mysterious glow. 

But under existing circumstances it was only possible to look 
in one direction—where over the wharves of Amberwell brooded 
and blossomed a crimson and golden rose of flame, blood-red at 
the heart low down, where it showed against a jagged outline of 


black, and purpling the long banks of cloud overhead, 


VoL. CVII. e 
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For five, perhaps ten minutes, they sat and watched the finest 
spectacle that any great city can afford, and then descended to 
the sitting-room for the transaction of the business in hand. To 
this they betook themselves, when he had lighted the lamp, with 
a delightful air of seriousness, sitting each on one side of the 
substantial table in the middle of the room, she with a pencil in 
hand and piece of paper before her, he drumming on the table in 
pensive absiraction. The occupation had little of the romantic 
in it, yet the moments flew quickly. 

“That small knee-hole table would go nicely into the bay- 
window of the drawing-room,” said she. 

By rights they should both have been looking at the knee-hole 
table, and thinking of the bay-window. As it was, each caught 
the other looking at him—and her—respectively, in an absurdly 
surreptitious manner. This had happened before, and was 
followed by a resolution on the part of both to fix their whole 
minds upon the furniture question; and again the moments flew. 

Several items had in fact been satisfactorily disposed of—partly 
through his having shifted his position to one nearer, but not 
opposite to her—when Walford started up with a wild howl and 
ran to the window. 

“Oh, Hal,” she cried, frightened and startled by his vehemence, 
“ what is it?” 

“Paper,” he said, recovering himself with a quite unsympathetic 
promptitude. ‘Paper, and perhaps chemicals.” 

Some three and a half miles away, from one of the heights of 
north London a stream of flame shot fiercely up into the night, 
and swayed and blazed, a pillar of fire, that seemed to connect 
earth and sky; and again for five minutes they sat and gazed. 

Fires, to the student of London at night, assume rich diversities 
of character. Some blaze with a condensed fury, suggesting that 
the dome of St. Paul’s, inverted and filled with water, would 
boil over in ten minutes on such a furnace. Others have more 
the nature of a showy pyrotechnic display, which, if it seriously 
alarms a few hundred people, rouses the dazed admiration of 
thousands of bored and blasé citizens. 

“How awful!” she said; “but it doesn’t look so bad as the 
other.” 

“All the same,” said he, “ they’ll want more engines to it.” 

“Why?” 

“Because there’s no pressure up there—not enough to wash the 
ground-floor windows with.” 

“Pressure!” she answered innocently. “I thought it was the 
engines always pumped the water up.” 
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The amateur fireman smiled sweetly. ‘So they do,” he ex- 
plained, “ when they’ve got to, but not when the water will go up 
of itself. Don’t you see, Nellie dear, it all depends on the fall. 
You send a manual or steamer to most fires, because they are 
usually wanted, and to take the men, fixings, hose, etc.; but if 
the standpipes from the street were enough By Jove! It’s 
lucky there’s no wind; doesn’t it flare up straight!” 

“But, Hal,” she persisted, with the air of a studious learner, 
“would a standpipe send water up here if we wanted it ?” 

He looked down to the street, which seemed almost deserted 
but for a newsboy running and yelling out some announcement 
which he could guess but not hear from the heights of St. Michael’s 
Mount. A few foot-passengers were hurrying along, obviously to 
get a better view of the great show; even the policeman had gone 
to the extreme end of his beat to satisfy a similar curiosity. 

“No,” he mused meditatively, “not up here, but anywhere 
near the river-level, you know, the hydrants will throw sixty 
gallons a minute over the tops of any of the houses. But of 
course, if your fire’s had a quiet start by itself, you want to throw 
five or six streams further than that ; why,”—he concluded, sitting 
down in the chair he had first occupied, and playing on the table 
—“you must have engines, and you must have ’em smart, and 
if they happen to be wanted elsewhere it’s sometimes rather 
awkward. That thing up there,” he pointed to the window, 
“would of course be seen directly all over the place. But then 
the Amber well fire won’t be got under to-night, I dare say—and 
when they get there, very likely there won’t be water enough to 
fill a dam!” 

“To fill a dam, Hal!” interrupted the young lady; “ what's 
that?” 

“Qh, nothing wrong. Only a great sort of canvas tank— 
haven’t you ever seen it?—that they put over the main plug in 
the street, and all the engines suck out of it—it runs over all the 
time, you know, if there’s a decent supply; and. they call it the 
‘Universal dam’ (sounds rum, doesn’t it, like something to do 
with the end of the world), because of course each engine has 
Ah! there’s another,” he broke off, as a faint rattle crossed the 
end of the street, “and going north.” 

These simple explanations, given from the height of quasi- 
professional knowledge, seemed to possess vast interest for their 
solitary auditor. It took the form of a purely academic ebullition 
of public spirit. 

“Ought you to go and help?” 

The lecturer turned away to hide a modest smile. 

P2 
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“ Very likely they may be short of hands,” he answered, “but 
I expect they’ll do without me. Let’s get on with the furniture.” 

But after a minute or two of business, her mind reverted to the 
subject. 

“ Hal,” she said, looking up suddenly with a subdued and quite 
respectful chuckle, “I wish you’d put on your fireman’s things— 
you've got them here, haven’t you? And I should so like to see 
how you look in them.” 

And he, liking to see that mischievous sparkle in her little 
black eyes, and not unwilling to give her some remembrance of 
himself in a character in which he did not expect to appear again, 
retired and donned the familiar uniform, at least the jacket, belt, 
axe, and helm of glittering brass, wearing which he re-appeared 
in the doorway at “ tention.” 

“ Now if you only had a spear,” sbe said, laughing with delight 
at his heroic appearance, “you'd look just like Achilles or some 
person out of ‘ Laysof Ancient Rome’”; and she insisted on hand- 
ling the helmet to see if it was real gold. 

“The garment,” he remarked, rubbing the buttons, “ apologises 
for not being Tyrian purple, which it should be, to suit Mamilius 
—wasn't that the Johnny whose headpiece ‘shone like flame ?’— 
and as to spears,” he said, resuming his seat and scratching out 
a perfectly nonsensical entry upon his piece of paper, “I can tell 
you a hose is as heavy and as difficult to hold straight as any 
‘longshadowing lance.’ By the way, how about this table we're 
sitting at ; would it do for the state dining-room? One thing, no 
slavey—parlour-maid, I mean—with more than an astral body, 
would ever get round it with the flap in.” 

“Oh, the table’s simple enough,” she replied with necessary 
firmness, “but I wish, Hal, you'd give your mind to that settee, 
and measure it now,” she added, getting up from her chair. “If 
we could get it into the other window, you see, it would just 
hold two.” 

“Tt does that already,” he said—and lo! they were sitting side 
by side again. 

There was another momentary delay, whereupon, after what 
seemed a severe struggle, she took the foot-rule from him, and 
proceeded to measure, he obediently taking notes at the table. 
Excited cries from the street below, and even the rattle of 
another engine which seemed to turn a corner and pass suddenly 
out of hearing, failed to disturb them. 

They had been in the room altogether nearly an hour and a half, 
and it was by common consent time for them to get back to Old 
College Street, before she paused again to glance out of the window. 
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“You can smell it strongly from here, Hal.” 

“Ah, the wharves,” he said sagely; “the wind’s that way, you 
see,’"—after a pause of infinitesimal embarrassment—“ all there 
is of it.” 

She stood for two seconds before the window sill with the 
measure in her hand, musing as if in doubt, and resumed more 
quickly, “Oh yes, I think that’ll be the very thing. Now we 
really must be Hal, what’s that funny white stuff falling? 
It looks like snow.” 

Long, long, did Walford remember how the tinkle of those 
trivial words had rung up the curtain on the great tragedy of 
their lives. 

Snow does not usually fall in early autumn even in Great 
Britain. Was that why his face turned the colour of the two or 
three fragments of ash, one the size of half a postage stamp, that 
fluttered into the room and fell upon the dark tablecloth under 
the lamp ? 

Then suddenly the noise down in the street seemed to become 
louder. Far below them, somewhere on the lowest floors of St. 
Michael’s Mansions, there was a stampede of feet, and a heavy 
door banged with a thunderous clang that reverberated up the 
well. And then above other noises rose a cry—the scream of a 
woman’s voice, abject and terrified, no mere sensational outcry, 
but one of those personally addressed appeals that cleave a man’s 
life into two clean halves: Fire! Fy-ah!! Fah-eer!!! 

At the same instant a brazen drum down in Catchbrook Street 
seemed to strike up a sort of muffled alarum, and before three of 
its panting pulsations had echoed up the walls, Walford realized 
that the “ Mansions ” were well alight, and that one engine had 
already got to work in front of the house. 

Cursing his own negligence, he flew to the inner door, to find 
the lobby wreathed with smoke. He flung wide the close-fitting 
outer door, and there rolled in, not wreaths, but volumes, dense 
and dark, streaming up from below. He craned over the stair- 
rail and looked down as well as he might through the stifling 
cloud. From the lower floors came a dull roaring sound that 
seemed to stop the very motion of his heart. He ran down to 
the next landing; there he could hardly face the smoke, and the 
heat was already alarming. The roar of a conflagration below 
grew louder ; he could even make sure that the noise came chiefly 
from the warehouse at the back. It must then have been on fire 
for some time, and have burnt sideways into the Mansions. The 
iron balustrade was warm to the hand, and long tongues of flame 
flashed up here and there through the blinding waves, which now 
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compelled him ito beat a hasty retreat. The well was beginning 
to draw like a blast furnace. 

‘Ten minutes ago!” he gasped to himself, as he darted up the 
stairs. Ten minutes ago, perhaps, one man wrapped in a few 
yards of sopping blanket might have dared the rush downstairs— 
perhaps; but now, and with her to think of, it was beyond 
dreaming. 

A few steps below the top he found her, half leaning, half 
crouching against the rail, sick with terror of the height and of 
the flames below; her black hair dishevelled and blacker than 
ever against her blanched cheeks, and the lustre gone from 
her eyes. 

“Can’t we get down?” she cried to him in a faint voice, 
struggling with her fear. 

“Impossible,” he panted shortly, raising and almost carrying 
her inside the flat, while he slammed the door heavily with his 
back. “Don’t be frightened,” he added, settling her on the sofa; 
“they’ve got an engine or two to work, and an escape will be here 
in two minutes, only we must let them know.” 

He put his head out of the window, and yelled lustily, “ Help! 
help !—stair—case—on—fire—woman— here,” and, after a pause, 
** the—long—escape—quick !” 

The newly invented American “ Telescope,” as the men called 
it, recurred to his mind. “ That,” he thought to himself, “ would 
get us down, and it’s about the only chance.” 

Perhaps it was. At that very moment a family of children 
were spinning down it, one after another, from the top storey of a 
house in South London. 

But a fireman below, staring a bit, made answer, making a 
speaking trumpet of his hands while he shoved across the roadway 
with his booted feet a palpitating python-coil of hose, from which 
the spray squirted at every crack some thirty feet into the air. 
“All right,” he shouted, “ Bill’s got ’er. . . easy there!” (As 
another pair of foaming horses trampled and splashed the broad 
and shallow rapid coursing down the kennel, and the sucker of a 
third engine was hurled into the boiling dam.) “Stand by, below 
there! Ah! ivy Lord!” 

Walford, unable to distinguish the words addressed to him, 
looked straight down below his window, and saw a sight of terror. 
There was a woman imprisoned on the fourth floor, to which a 
ladder had been reared that fell short by some ten feet of the 
window at which she stood leaning half out, afraid to retreat, for 
the flames were close behind her, and afraid to fall. The ladder 
seemed almost erect against the wall. But “Bill” was a hero, 
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though accident or the stress of circumstances provided him with 
such poor resources for action. 

“Let yerself drop, mum,” he cried hoarsely to the wizened 
elderly female trembling above him. 

“No, no,” shrieked Walford, momentarily absorbed in a more 
acute peril than his own. “No, no, wait; get a rope up.” 

Half giddy with fear, the woman sprang, instead of falling; it 
was but a little, but that was enough. The man leant back to 
catch her; these gymnastics were little to him. With a catlike 
effort he grasped the falling bundle of clothes, locked his feet in 
the rungs of the ladder, and stiffened his back to break the blow. 
Probably he knew by that fraction of a second that all was over. 
The top of the miserable ladder leapt out from the wall, balanced 
for the space of half a breath, quivered, undulated, and fell back- 
wards with a crash on to the pavement. 

Walford shut his eyes, till a groan of horror from the street, 
audible above the drumming of three engines, the stamping of 
horses, and the cries of men, concluded the agonising suspense. 
The whole scene had not occupied two minutes. 

“Poor man!” moaned the crowd. “His wife p’raps ... or 
his mother.” 

He turned back into the room. The girl flew towards him. 

“No, no,” he cried, embracing her. “Don’t look out, it’s too 
.- . don’t be frightened, darling. There’s been an accident!” 

He looked out again himself and called. The crowd were 
making a lane for something carried away on a stretcher. He 
paused and called again. . . An answer came up, in which the 
word “wait” was distinguishable, but lacking that robust 
assurance which one on whom the claws and teeth of mortal 
danger are leisurely closing, likes to hear from a rescuer. 

There was a minute of maddening interval, during which 
Walford—the girl helping him, like one in a dream—collected 
blankets and sheets from the bedroom and soused them with 
water. Having done it, as there seemed no other use for the 
apparatus, he heaped it up against the outer door, under and 
around which the smoke was now being forced in fine dark swirls 
like curling black hair. Such activity merely occupied the hands, 
while his brain seemed to be racing like a weaver’s shuttle, 
spinning that warp of useless “whys” which, crossed with the 
woof of unanswerable “ hows,” soon makes up the web of despair. 
“Why had no proper fire-escape arrived? Why had the men 
only ladders, and ladders which were too short?” All actual 
recent shortcomings, all the complaints he could recall being 
hurled at the Brigade, flashed through his mind; how, on quite a 
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recent occasion, the only accessible escape had been found pad- 
locked, and the key (safe in the pocket of an absent custodian) 
not found at all; or, again, how casual diners out had made mirth 
of the new superintendent as one who indeed destroyed less of 
valuable property, but put out fewer fires than his popular 
predecessor. He caught himself half smiling, lost in a wild 
momentary reverie, from which the sharp imperious “toot toot” 
of a steam-whistle awoke him. “Signal,” thought Walford, 
“putting another length on one of the hoses up in Catchbrook 
Street.” 

In fact, from the top windows of the side street round the 
corner a flood of water was being poured upon the now blazing 
wing of the Mansions. Nevertheless, the particular engineer 
with his hand on that shrieking valve was one of the body 
encamped in Gloria Road, around whom a dark hedge of stalwart 
and serious police kept off the struggling and yelling crowd; and 
he was looking up at Walford’s window. And Walford, mechani- 
cally donning the helmet which lay on the table, attended to his 
call obediently as a fireman balanced on some roof-top to the 
familiar note which warns him that the leaping and pulsating 
monster his arms can hardly direct will next minute be an 
inanimate log with a decided “list” streetwards. He looked out, 
leant out, and distinctly heard a final answer from a superior 
official in uniform, who shouted calmly, and, as it seemed, 
desperately.-: The girl within, from the sofa at which she knelt 
unseen, heard him mention two Parliamentary divisions of the 
metropolis, Amberwell and North Brislington, and, a second or 
two later, during momentary cessations of the turmoil below, had 
learnt the worst. “The roof at the back ... a rope over... 
that’s all you can do . . . perhaps in twenty minutes.” 

She had risen trembling, before Walford turned his white face 
back into the room. 

“What is it?” she asked idly, with pursed and quivering 
lips. 


“Come along,” a strangely faint voice answered. “ We must get 
on the leads.” 


* ” * * * 

It was now dark, but the swelling crowd in the street, impelled 
by curiosity or the blind passion that for centuries peopled the 
amphitheatres, pressed heavily and vociferously upon the living 
barrier that girt the “laager” of the Fire Brigade. The sensation- 
craving attitude of the vulgar herd on such occasions is, as & 
rule, but little akin to sympathy. Within the limits of a peril 
which does not approach the uncontrollable, or involve the actual 
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destruction of lives, it verges rather upon an indifference to 
everything but the prolongation of the display. Not for nothing 
have imaginative nations worshipped fire, “a fetish at once so 
simple and sublime that all productions of the chisel paled before 
it.” But to-night the sense of impending tragedy seemed to 
weigh heavily upon all spectators, active and passive, and found 
expression in a vast hoarse murmur, that only now and then 
broke up into discordant cries. Among the besieging force, short 
of numbers, resources and supplies—a hose van had come in 
with the news that official coal would be unreliable for the next 
hour or so, and long before midnight householders and caretakers 
of Gloria Road were bringing out their domestic stores in baskets 
—was a scene of frantic activity, hoarse voices and straining 
nerves, of which the whole ardour, impatience, and furious energy 
seemed embodied in each of the seven steamers, whose pantings, 
like those of fifty brazen-throated Perillus bulls, re-echoed from 
wall to wall of the wide thoroughfare. 

Beneath each gleaming furnace, rocking on its locked wheels, 
steadily grew and fell away the same pile of blood-red cinders. 
Above each straining funnel hurtled up into the night the same 
fierce jets of flame. The whole level street, doubly dark against 
the light above, was a lagoon dotted with muddy and trampled 
islands, a marsh about which wallowed in every direction the quak- 
ing and bursting coils of hose, like monsters in primeval slime ; 
but on every dripping fold and every muddy pool there flashed 
now and again rays of crimson and gold from the fires bursting 
from all the central windows of the doomed building, and spread- 
ing steadily downwards as blazing rafters and furniture crashed 
from floor to floor, and rapidly upwards as after each crash huge 
tongues and volumes of fire leapt up with a shriek and a roar, 
that drew an involuntary _—— murmur from the hundreds 
of hungry-eyed gazers. 

To the chief just arrived on his rounds, and anxiously 
glancing up at the iron framework (now rapidly being stripped 
to the bone) of the “ fire-proof” Mansions, a grave-eyed officer of 
nautical build was curtly explaining the situation. 

The warehouse, a huge building stuffed with inflammable material, 
of which only one and the smallest side abutted upon Catchbrook 
Street, had had an hour’s start, or something like it. The fire 
had begun at a point some twenty yards removed from the 
street, at the back of this right wing of the Mansions, into 
which it had burnt deeply before they (the narrator and his 
friends) had had a call. ‘There was a hope of saving the left 
wing. “And we've lost two lives, one of our g 
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“Yes, I heard,” said the chief. “That was bad.” He bit hig 
grizzled moustachios, and there was pain in his eyes. 

“ And we'll lose two more if we don’t——” 

“Where ?” said the superior sharply. 

“Top window, left wing, this near side. There, sir, you can 
see the girl. If we don’t get the South Street escape in a quarter 
of an hour——.” he broke off. ‘“ Who's to get at ‘em? We're 
short of everything ’cept water,” and he glanced at the rapid 
coursing over his feet. 

“That’s in use,” said the chief; “small fire, top floor. Lord 
Camptown’s in Granville Square.” 

“Granville Square,” muttered the man. “Lord! what a 
night!” 

The chief had not taken his eyes from Walford’s windows. 

“There’s a man up there,” he said ; “I saw his helmet.” 

The official uttered an execration expressive of surprise. 

“That'll be one of Birkett’s team...they must have got a 
ladder up at the back. ..or Birkett himself, I'll lay a wager; that 
chap ’d go anywhere.” 

“ Well, I suppose you'll manage it somehow,” said the superior, 
with an accent of reassurance. “I must be off north. You'll 
have the first four engines I can spare, and mind,” he half turned 
back on his heel, “I wouldn’t give those second-floor girders 
another ten minutes, they’re pulling in now; that wall will fall 
outwards. Get your men away.” And he was gone. 

The person addressed cast one more glance up at the window 
on the seventh storey ; but no figure was visible there, and the 
whole top floor was beginning to be obscured by the smoke 
pouring out of the lower windows and rolling along the roof. 
A light wind had risen and was fanning the flames in that 
direction. 

The corner of the building between the side and main street 
exhibited immediately before his eyes a sufficiently wondrous 
and alarming spectacle. To him it merely represented a trying 
but interesting crisis in the night-long engagement. The 
towering angle of the Mansions was thickly wrapped and 
swathed almost to the summit in shaggy folds of coal-black smoke 
that hung and gathered like a dense growth of ivy on some 
ancient turret, and through which ever and anon snapped and 
flashed darts and volleys of angry flame, like musketry from an 
embrasure ; and as from pavement, window, and roof the gleaming 
columns of water crashed in in reply, clouds of shrieking steam 
boiled up into the air and showed huge white blossoms against 
the murky wreaths that covered the quaking wall. Suddenly 
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the wild unearthly “Yahoo!” of asyren sounded over the roofs 
from the direction of the river. 

“The large float,’ he said to himself, “ droppin’ down to 
Amberwell ; that’ll maybe let loose another steamer for this job.” 

A grimy salvage man with a bandaged hand, his stalwart form 
literally besprinkled with mud and ashes, ran by. 

“ Birkett’s got up an escape at the back. Those fools broke 
the other turning a corner. He’s brought down a woman.” 

“That's all right,’ said the man in charge. “Below there, 
Simmons ! ” 

An avalanche of charred and blazing timbers fell on the 
pavement. 
* x * * * 
Walford grasped Nellie’s arm, and together they stumbled 
through a stifling cloud up the little staircase with an oppressively 
intense consciousness that a hundred years ago, in a remote 
sphere of existence, they had gone through an exactly similar 
process, which was somehow more real than the present. To her 
indeed the delusion was less actual, for when they reached the 
roof she collapsed an unconscious burden into his ready arms. 
Wildly he looked about for a spot of temporary safety and 
shelter during this fatal delay. He could not leave her reclined 
against the outer balustrade, for sheets of smoke seemed drifting 
up the wall from the lower windows. Hastily he scrambled, 
holding her in one arm, over a ledge of lead, and reached a 
secluded spot behind a huge stack of chimneys, some yards 
further from the nearest signs of fire, and within but a few 
paces of the crevasse-like passage which separated the burning 
wing of the Mansions from that beyond, deserted in the last half 
hour by its few alarmed denizens on the ground floor, but pre- 
senting to Walford’s eyes the nearest refuge, if it could be reached. 
With this reflection in his mind he had dashed back across the 
leads and down the stairs, fighting his way this time through 
the smoke which surged up from the lift well. To judge from 
the smell and the heat the outer door and the flooring of the 
bedroom were already smouldering. He seized a jug of water, 
and having found a flask of brandy, and, as an afterthought, 
hastily stuffed a few valuables of small compass into his pockets, 
fled back across the roof. To his inexpressible relief he found 
her sitting up, white and tear-stained, on a grimy ledge below the 

chimney-stack. 

“T’m all right,” she said, struggling after a respectable bravery. 
“T think it was the smoke. Where have you been, Hal? When 
will they come and fetch us ?” 
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For all answer he pressed some brandy to her lips, and then 
pointed across the dark gorge in front of them. 

“It’s not far,” he said; “only on to that other roof. The 
men will be there soon with ropes and a ladder.” 

Twenty minutes, he thought to himself, must have elapsed, 
but what was the help promised in twenty minutes? He had 
not distinctly heard—was it the American fire escape, or what? 
Further communication with the street was impossible. He 
turned and looked back, the girl following his eyes. From the 
whole area of roof behind them, on two sides, rose a seething 
wave of fire and smoke that rolled steadily towards them. It was 
only a matter of time now. The hostile breeze had freshened, 
and a hot draught met him everywhere as he hastily explored in 
the failing light all accessible tracts of the roof. 

“Wait here a moment, darling,” he said, “ while I look round 
and see if there is no other way down.” 

These indeed were idle words, but he meant to make surer the 
assurance of rescue by showing himself at some point on the roof. 
In a few minutes he returned, satisfied that those in the street 
had seen him. So he said. In his heart he doubted whether, at 
that height, through the gathering darkness, he could have been 
discernible. No matter: his first appeal had reached them. No 
thought of the dress and arms which, by the merest coincidence, 
he was wearing, and of the delusive significance these might have 
to professional eyes, disturbed his fatal confidence that the 
helplessness of their position must be at once realized; that 
some adequate force would come to the rescue of two innocent 
beings imprisoned on an islet in the skies and driven towards 
the abyss by a tidal wave of fire. But the delay was incompre- 
hensible. As the murky pall of smoke rolled up and mingled 
with the blackness of night, the horror of a deadly isolation 
seemed to brood over them. 

* * * * * 

A week’s agony—the agony of a siege where relief is despaired 
of and life failing day by day—compressed into ten minutes, 
crushed down all instinctive struggles of hope against hope, as 
the leaden darkness seemed to press down upon them, and the 
advancing flames drove them towards the black and terrible 
precipice, beyond which lay their only safety. It was impossible 
they could be seen now, except against or amidst the sheets of 
flame whose hot breath now and again swept round them—except, 
that was, from a point from which none were looking, or at a 


moment when the long delayed rescue would be of no avail. 
* * * * * 
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He could not have told how long it was after this reflection 
occurred to him—so swiftly time spun the web of terror round 
them—that the situation in a flash loomed definitely fatal. He 
could see flames streaming from the staircase by which they had 
twice ascended. The rooms in which they had sat and trifled an 
hour ago, and those adjoining them, now formed an extended wing 
of the general conflagration, cutting off all approach (had that 
been of any use) to the wall fronting Gloria Road. Some thirty 
yards away on the other side, the warehouse—four storeys, with all 
the roof fallen in—roared to heaven in a vast cloud of flame, which 
shut out all view in that direction, and made their voices scarcely 
audible to one another. Immediately behind them the first high 
ridge of chimney-stacks stood out a jetty black against the 
seething waves and forked tongues of flame that, fanned by the 
freshening breeze, steadily clutched and devoured the mainland 
of roof. 

Walford was no hero. He had played tentatively with danger, 
with the half pleasure of wrestling with the untried and little 
known. But at this crisis, when the blind horror of death 
seemed to be engulfing not only life, but all the happiness that 
could fill it, he felt its cowing cold-blooded mastery. But 
absolute surrender was impossible while she still lay there, white, 
helpless, but patient, she whom he had lured up to this hideous 
height that they might perish together unnoticed in its 
stupendous holocaust. He leant far over the parapet uttering 
frenzied crics. He paced backwards and forwards wildly 
measuring the breadth of the gulf. He climbed upon some raised 
partition in the roof, and gazed into the depth, imagination and 
reason racing in his brain, while the fire roared in his ears, for a 
mortal or miraculous solution of the insoluble problem. ‘O for a 
ladder!” (and despairing fancy mocked him with the echo, “ O for 
wings!”) “QO forarope!” (“O for an angel from heaven! ”) 
‘The one seemed now as likely to arrive as the other. But then the 
more bitter reflection forced itself sharply upon his desperate 
reverie. “ What was to be done here with a rope or ladder?” 
He could take her in his arms and carry her—but could he carry 
her? Could he walk twenty feet on the rungs of a horizontal 
ladder, swaying like a withy, when the lightest false slip 
meant to be dashed to pieces—and he shuddered to think of 
what he had seen in Gloria Road—upon the pavement below. 
Could he watch her crawling, struggling across that fearful abyss ? 
He peered down into the darkness below, dotted by a few tiny 
gaslamps. In his weakness he almost wished it could be all over 
at once—for himself .... but for her? A gust of new energy and 
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higher courage shook him like a storm at the thought. It was 
not their love or happiness, but her life alone that was now to be 
fought for. He would have a few words yet with the Spectre 
of Despair. 

At that moment a red-hot wire struck him smartly in the back, 
Looking up, he saw towering above him an object familiar indeed 
to his eyes, but worth description to a reader unacquainted with 
the monstrosities of a modern capital. 

From a point on the roof, about fifteen or twenty feet back 
from the wall, rose a huge mast, some fifty feet in height, sur- 
mounted by a spire, and supported by stays of iron wire from 
various parts of the building. Across the upper half of it were 
fastened, one below another and about a foot apart, eighteen stout 
crossbars of wood nearly seven feet in length. On each bar were 
fixed half-a-dozen large earthenware “insulators,” and the whole 
framework—which now with smoke-clouds rolling about it re- 
sembled the mast and rigging of a burning vessel—supported over 
a hundred telephone wires. 

“Wait! wait!” shrieked Walford nonsensically enough, with a 
wild light in his eyes, vaguely fearful that his past antics might 
have robbed the girl of her last scrap of self-control. “ Wait!” 
he forced his voice through the hoarse murmurs of rushing flame, 
and the fainter tumult from the streets. “I see!” 

She did not, and indeed at first thought him mad, as, un- 
buttoning his axe and pulling tighter the buckle of his helmet, he 
rushed to the foot of the gigantic telephone pole, measuring the 
height to the first crossbar, and then back to the passage, anxiously 
scanning its width. But whatcould she do? Nothing. “Sit still 
till I call,” he thundered, “there, right under the parapet, close 
as you can get.” 

Twenty, thirty, forty times did she hear the sound of the axe 
swung with hearty good will upon that stout Norwegian pine. 
Then he strode towards her again. His voice had a different 
accent, a touch of the agonized bitterness of a relapse into 
despair. “Half the wires are down,” he said, “and one of the 
back supports; I can’t get at the other.” 

Flames surrounded it and drove him back. Indeed, the foot of 
the pole itself was blackened on the far side, and a rain of sparks 
drove past it. 

He groaned aloud. “ Water, water!” 

“’Arf a minute, mate,” sounded a stentorian voice from the 
opposite roof. 

Walford turned as if at a shot. The short squab figure of 
a Wapping mariner, clad in a dark blue uniform, carrying in one 


‘ 
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hand a heavy and gleaming musquetoon, and closely followed by 
an anaconda of fabulous length, appeared against the skyline. 
The splendid dawn of the conflagration flashed a quite celestial 
brightness upon his brass buttons, his red nose, and even the 
thick wedding ring on his left hand. 

“Arf a minute!” he grunted in the same level tone; “ one long 
and two short is Jumbo’s ticket, and when you ’ear that I'll give 
you all the water she can send up.” He adjusted the musquetoon 
in both arms, casting an eagle eye over the territory to be 
attacked. 

“ Hello! ‘ow will you get the lydy over?” He spoke as if the 
interval between them were a streamlet in which she might wet 
her feet. 

“All right,” answered Walford with a half hysterical yell, 
“we're coming across directly. Put that hose on me.” And then 
a long piercing wail from the depths below, followed with 
breathless rapidity by two stifled shrieks that stuck in the ear 
like darts, wiped out the rest of his exclamation as a sponge 
wipes out the writing of a slate. He pointed to a skylight or 
trap from which flames were beginning to stream up and play 


round the base of the mast, like some bright-coloured creeper 
feeling for a support. 


“Lay down.” 


As the black coils behind him heaved and stiffened, the man 
chucked the words at Walford like a four of bricks. He lay 
down on his elbows, till a passing douche from the hose directed 
on to the leads just in front of him drove all the breath out of 
his body, and almost lifted it into the air. Recovering, he 
staggered back, axe in hand, through the shower of sparks, and 
in a moment was desperately at work again. Two feet to one 
side of him the rigid glistening torrent hung and thundered with 
an explosion of hisses into the burning aperture in the roof. The 
mightier waves of the fire beyond made the surging roar of a 
stormy sea. The sound of blows was audible above it. As the 
current first wavered, Walford looked up, shaking a red ash from 
his sleeve. The fireman was addressing him, but he could only 
hear part of his remarks. 

“Ow did yer get up? ... ain't no use... fix up this a bit, 
and go fetch... 

He shook his head, and bellowed back grotesque and disjointed 
replies, “I’m not a fireman. Keep on a minute,” and a 
second ater, as he stooped over the iron stay, “Your axe, 
quick!” 

It was bowled over adroitly. Walford deliberately chipped its 
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edge against the side of his own, and in a trice was at work filing 
the twisted iron wire. The sweat poured over him and dripped 
upon the leads like rain, yet still he worked on. Three minutes 
passed, and the squab red-nosed man who had been murmuring to 
himself, “I’m nota fireman! Then ’oo the doose in all might you 
be?” beginning to fear that he had to do with some one naturally 
lunatic, or deranged by the terror of the catastrophe, began to 
protest in his own language. With face rubicund as the flames 
that illumined it, he implored Walford (who had begun again) 
to leave off chopping at a sanguinary pole which wasn’t in the 
way, and must clearly (whatever happened) be burnt in another 
quarter of an hour. To his despair the lunatic, whom he now 
began to regard as dangerous, continued to dance about, axe in 
hand, in a state apparently of mingled exultation and indignation. 

* Nellie,” he shrieked hoarsely, “ get out of the way, there, to 
the left!” and to the thunderstruck man from Wapping, “Shut 
up, you ——d fool ; now then ! It’s coming down ! mind yourself!” 

There was a sudden crack as of a rotten forest tree struck and 
felled by an October gale, and the inevitable, which was also the 
astonishing, had once more come to pass. 

Of the one hundred and eight telephone wires, a great number 
had already subsided, in a more or less liquefied state, into the 
huge furnace over which they had stretched. The stays on the 
further side being cut away, and the timber itself half severed, 
the strain of the unbroken wires or supports brought the whole 
framework down at right angles across the wall and the passage. 
The virtue of this operation of the law of gravity lay in the 
simple fact that the distance of the base of the mast from the first 
crossbar and from the wall was about the same, in which coincidence 
also was nothing remarkable. But when an unearthly discharge 
of grape and canister in the form of flying insulators and broken 
shards of earthenware had smashed the windows and starred the 
pavement a hundred feet below, it became apparent that there lay 
across the dreaded gulf, like a drawbridge unexpectedly let down 
from the skies, a solid causeway, across which four men abreast 
might easily walk with no possibility of falling through, and even 
a small vehicle might have been driven. 

At the sight of this dangerous miracle, the man from Wapping 
dropped his hose and fled. Cautiously returning, he kicked aside 
the broken spire and grasped the new structure to test its solidity. 
As there seemed no likelihood of its moving further, he nodded 
in a reassuring manner to the two figures advancing towards 
him, blackly silhouetted against the background of fire. 

With a frenzied light of triumph in his eye, Walford himself 
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tramped upon the first crossbar to be sure that this wondrous 
inspiration would not vanish back into the fairyland of fancy 
from which it had so swiftly been bodied forth. Then he turned 
and said simply, “Come along ... come along... like that 

. step on the bars, not on the pole . . . because they’re flat 
., . from one to the other. ... ” 

But the transit was not to be accomplished so calmly, for as 
they reached the middle of the gulf, a long grinding roar shook 
the building behind, and the bridge beneath them. Crouching 
down, they both clutched at the trembling woodwork till the 
shock passed by, and the thunderous noise died down into a 
distant chorus of cries and the rustling as of a mighty wind just 
getting up. At the same moment, a new and towering aurora of 
light filled the sky behind, and threw the black outline of their 
two figures, half on the crossbars, and half on the opposite wall 
below. 

“All right, sir; all right, lady,” cried a husky but cheering 
voice. “Thet’s the far wall come down.” And so it was. 

Arrived on the shore of safety ina kind of dream, Walford’s 
first act was to shake hands warmly with the red-nosed man. 

“You ain’t a fireman!” ejaculated the latter, adding with a 
sledge-hammer emphasis as he resumed his hose, “ Golly !” 

+. 


* * s 


* 

Not till they descended into the street were they clear of 
dreamland. Then first could the mind, gradually permeated by 
the body’s enjoyment of the safe and solid earth, make up its 
actual account with happiness. It was he, of course, who made 
the first pretence of a recovery, propounding in a voice carefully 
modelled after his own, the original inquiry, “ How are you?” 

For answer, the colour slowly returned to her cheeks, and 
cautiously, as if fearful of rousing the jealousy of an eluded fate, 
she broke into a tearful smile at the singularity of her appearance 
leaning on the arm of a figure still dripping with water, his 
clothes torn and blackened with the grime of the roof. Then 
stopping for a minute, with hands that still trembled, she put 
back her wandering black hair into something like presentable 
tidiness, 

* . * * * 

The events above described had not disturbed the serenity of 
the little cul de sac known as “Old College Street.” Arrived 
hurriedly upstairs, and there beset by a torrent of obvious ques- 
tions, Walford, while a belated supper was preparing, led the 
anxious mother to the window of her back drawing-room, and 
drew up the blind. Beyond the first low roofs, a vast volcano 
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flared to heaven. ‘“ There,” he said, before the speechless lady 
could articulate another inquiry, “ that’s St. Michael’s Mount 

.. and Nellie’s rather tired, and I’m a bit wet and dirty. 
Nothing more.” 

“The heroism and presence of mind, not to say astonishing 
ingenuity of one member of the brigade in particular, which will, 
we trust, be rewarded by some adequate testimonial,” was belauded 
in several leading articles of the next morning. But the writers 
who penned these enlogies knew not that they were but cele- 
brating one more manifestation of that which the Greek poet 
had long ago described as equal to all forces of Nature and all 
emergencies—of “ Love unconquered in fight.” The hero, indeed, 
met, according to his own account, with an adequate reward; but 
it did not take the form of a public testimonial. 











Sohannesburg the Golden. 


Ix the chilly light of early morning I am awakened from an 
uneasy doze by the window of the railway carriage being let 
down with a bang, and the voice of my husband exclaiming, 
“Wake up, and come and look at the mines! We are getting 
close to Johannesburg.” 

The prospect of speedy release from the stuffy little carriage 
that has held me prisoner for the last two days and nights assists 
me to achieve a hurried and decidedly superficial toilet, and 
soon I also cram my head out of the window, to gaze at the new 
world opening before me. After the seemingly endless dead level 
of monotonous veldt, with here and there in the far distance the 
low, whitewashed cottage of some Boer farmer twinkling in the 
hot sun, with never a tree or flower on the barren grey-brown 
flats to relieve the weary eye, as hundred after hundred of miles 
are slowly traversed on the way up, the sight that now bursts 
upon me appears doubly strange. 

As far as the horizon, tall iron chimneys rise on all sides, with 
thick smoke pouring from their mouths; great mounds of whitish- 
looking elay and high piles of intricate machinery, all dotted over 
with small electric lamps, shining like glowworms in the misty 
dawning light, are crowded together as far as the eye can see ; 
and as we slowly wind in and out of these wonderful suburbs, I 
notice little tin shanties, here and there in clumps, then perhaps 
in straggling lines, in which the greater part of the mining 
population live. 

The noise is tremendous; all the machinery is in full work, for 
neither by night or day does it ever stop. Hooters are sending 
forth dismal wails, and the clang and crash of the ore, as it is 
thrown by the trucks that bring it from the mine below upon 
the huge heap awaiting the crushing process, resounds above the 
uproar. 

As we get still closer to the city, however, the scene changes ; 
beautiful houses appear, surrounded by gardens one blaze of 
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colour, and broad shady roads, lined with stately “ blue-gum” 
trees, stretch away into the distance. A few minutes more, and 
we stop, thankfully alighting upon the narrow platform, and glad 
at last to be able to stretch our cramped limbs. We are certainly 
a very unwashed, untidy-looking crew; but then it must be 
allowed that a hot dusty journey of forty-eight hours is a trying 
ordeal, even to the most stoical individual. 

The station gives me a distinct shock, for instead of the 
palatial edifice I had expected to see, there appears in front of me 
a barn-like structure, composed of corrugated iron, to which all 
the passengers who are not arrivals for the first time are madly 
rushing, conveying in their arms as much of their personal 
luggage as they can possibly stagger under. We hastily follow 
suit, and, after a wearisome period of waiting, and a prolonged 
wrangle with a nondescript individual in a porter’s jacket, who 
insists upon the smallest handbag being opened for his inspection 
—for this is the “Customs”—we are at length free to depart 
and search for the hotel beneath whose sheltering roof we may 
once more trensform ourselves into respectable members of 
society. 

Far easier said than done, however, for from pillar to post we 
are driven in a ricketty Cape cart, drawn by two miserable screws, 
everywhere met by the same answer, “Not a room of any sort 
vacant.” At last, we are taken in with an air of the greatest 
condescension by the largest hotel in the town, and installed in a 
tiny cubicle close under the roof (for this room alone, by the way, 
with board, we pay thirty-two guineas a month). The heat is 
already stifling, although it is quite early, and there is no room 
to move, let alone “swing a cat” ; but, for all that, as some fellow- 
passengers come in, and are unceremoniously turned away, we feel 
thankful to have found a resting-place for our weary selves, of 
any description. 

After a short sojourn in Johannesburg, many things that at 
first appear inexplicable to the new-comer become easy of 
comprehension ; the utter independence, for instance, amounting 
in most cases to absolute incivility, of every person of the lower 
classes, whether white or coloured, at first is astonishing; but 
when it is discovered that for every servant there are a dozen 
mistresses, ready and willing to give enormous wages for 
absolutely unskilled labour, and thankful to have anyone at all to 
do the rough work of their houses for them, then the reason is 
sufficiently apparent. 

The hotels treat all visitors with absolute indifference, and the 
charges are exorbitant. There is no attendance to be had, 
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except at meal times, and any complaint is of no avail whatever ; 
there are always people waiting eagerly to come in directly a 
room is vacated, therefore it is no wonder that enormous sums 
are amassed, and that the lucky proprietors of these hotels 
retire after a few years’ sojourn on the “ Rand” with fortunes 
made. 

The prices of most articles of consumption are high, and, when 
there is a drought, which happens often for many months at a 
time, all market garden and farm produce fetches fabulous 
amounts. I have seen cabbages sold for ten shillings apiece, eggs 
are often eight-and-sixpence a dozen, and butter seven shillings a 
pound. These, it must be understood, are considered high prices, 
but are cheerfully paid by the wealthy portion of the population, 
which in most cases consists of men and women originally sprung 
from the humblest grades of life. 

The want of water, however, can never reach the pitch again 
that it did six years ago, before the railway was an accomplished 
fact. Then the case of the inhabitants was grievous indeed, for 
the transport waggons were unable to bring provisions, owing to 
want of food for the oxen along the route, and the state of affairs 
closely resembled a siege. Condensed milk was sold at six 
shillings a tin, paraffin five pounds a small tin, and horses were 
turned loose in the streets by their owners to live if they could, 
no forage being procurable for love or money. 

At the present time, no rain to speak of has fallen for nearly 
six months, and a very uncomfortable state of affairs prevails. 
The hotels cannot use the electric light, which is the usual 
illuminating agent of the town, owing to lack of water wherewith 
to work the engines, and dismal candles, stuck in empty beer 
bottles, send feeble glimmers at the ends of long corridors 
through the darkness, and ineffectually strive to illumine the 
wide hotel staircases. Baths are remembered as a luxury of 
bygone days, and business men in town are washing their hands, 
before going into lunch, in soda-water at a shilling a bottle. 

One extra-cleanly man of my acquaintance is surmounting the 
bath difficulty by having a morning tub of four bottles of soda- 
water carefully dribbled over him by a Kaffir boy, the while he 
rubs it in with a sponge; but, unfortunately, not all of us can 
afford four shillings a day for a bath. So badly off is the hotel 
for water, that I heard the haughty proprietor praying earnestly 
the happy owner of an adjacent well to sell him two barrels full, 
at a sovereign each, “to make the soup.” One of the first 
impressions upon entering the town is wonder at the very 
“English” appearance of the buildings and population. Pritchard 
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Street, the Bond Street of Johannesburg, conveys to the mind no 
feeling whatever of being in a foreign country; splendid shops 
line it on either side, mostly of the kind dear to the feminine soul ; 
beautiful garments fresh from Paris are displayed in costly 
profusion in the windows, and well turned out Victorias, with 
coachmen and footmen in elaborate liveries, throng the roadway. 
There are restaurants, where any delicacy can be supplied; 
tea-shops, thronged at the fashionable hour in the afternoon with 
ladies and children beautifully dressed ; huge jewellers’ windows, 
blazing with custly gems—in short, everything that civilisation 
can supply or demand is to be found here at a price. 

In Commissioner Street the sight, in its way, is just as marvellous; 
thousands of business men rush hurriedly up or down the long street 
of stately buildings, talking always of stocks and shares, their 
faces betraying the intensity of their thoughts on this, the sole 
and all-absorbing topic of Johannesburg. “ Between the chains” 
—about half-way down the street-—is, on days when the market 
is booming, a fighting, yelling mass of humanity, each trying to 
outshout his neighbour. This place, being just outside the Stock 
Exchange, is the spot at which the outside brokers and small fry 
generally congregate. It consists of a small street, leading out 
of Commissioner Street, with posts and chains across each end to 
prevent traffic. From nine in the morning until about six in the 
evening this pandemonium reigns, and then gives place to a 
stream of people on pleasure bent, wending their way to one of 
the theatres or music-halls. 

The population is an exceedingly mixed one. In the course of 
a walk through one of the streets there will probably be en- 
countered types of every race under the sun; and there abides here 
an enormous colony of the vilest and most depraved specimens of 
humanity possible to find: men who will not hesitate to rob and 
murder at the first opportunity—the riff-raff from every clime, 
gathered together in the noisome slums that abound on all 
sides. 

Robbery with violence is of terribly frequent occurrence even 
at the present time, although the police are far better organised 
than they used to be, and there are very few men who do not 
carry a revolver in their pockets at night-time for protection. 
One gentleman, the manager of a mine just on the outskirts 
of the town, has been “stuck up,” as he terms it, no less than 
four times within two years, and if he had not been in the 
habit of carrying a revolver, would assuredly have been murdered 
long ago. 

The absence of any means of lighting the town at night, also, 
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is certainly conducive to acts of violence. What can be thought 
of those responsible for such a state of affairs, when it is known 
for an absolute fact that, with the exception of the two principal 
streets already mentioned, Johannesburg, after nightfall, is left 
in utter darkness? Is not this putting a premium upon crime? 

A drive on a fine afternoon through one of the suburbs, in 
which the wealthy people of Johannesburg dwell, is a delightful 
change from the dusty and arid business centre. On every side, seen 
through bowers of roses and vivid green hedges of honeysuckle, rise 
magnificent houses, some of them of enormous size, with ball-rooms 
and billiard-rooms adjoining the main buildings. Fountains play 
on the fresh green lawns, beds of brilliant flowers and sweet scents 
are everywhere, and, seeing all this, it is almost impossible to 
realise that, less than five years ago, there existed a barren and 
stony waste of veldt on the very places upon which these fairy 
palaces of to-day arise. 

Trees of all kinds grow with marvellous rapidity, and it is 
owing to this fact that the gardens and plantations present the 
matured effect of many years that is so astonishing. 

“Society,” as represented in Johannesburg, is of a decidedly 
unique description. Without doubt there are highly educated 
and altogether charming people among the residents, both men 
and women ; but they belong, with few exceptions, to the pro- 
fessional classes—clergymen, physicians and lawyers, who have 
left their native lands and come here, attracted by the prospect 
ofa larger scope for the exercise of their various callings. The 
élite, the mine-owners, and original possessors of land — all 
millionaires many times over—taking them collectively, hardly 
display those qualities which “stamp the rank of Vere de Vere.” 
The women are vulgar and illiterate, with dyed hair and artificial 
complexions; they wear outrageously loud toilettes, and are 
plastered with diamonds at all hours. Most of them are former 
members of theatrical touring companies, barmaids, or shopgirls, 
and they are to be seen all day long driving about the streets 
in their gorgeous carriages. The men are principally of the 
pronounced Hebrew type, loud in manners and dress, ostentatiously 
drinking champagne at a pound the bottle, at all hours of the 
day, and causing the beholder to reflect upon the quotation from 
the “Lady Slavey”: “Can I not do as I like? AmTI nota 
millionaire?” The balls given by the élite are of the most 
sumptuous description; flowers for decoration are procured from 
all parts of Cape Colony, and many hundreds are spent over one 
evening’s entertainment. The suppers comprise every delicacy 
that could be had in England—game, fish, etc., being sent out 
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in the cool-air chambers of the mail steamers for the purpose. 
The cost of a fancy ball, recently given, amounted to over three 
thousand pounds; a plush curtain, specially made, and used for 
the one evening to hide an unsightly archway, costing over a 
hundred and fifty pounds. It is impossible, unless possessed of 
considerable means, to live with comfort in a private house in 
Johannesburg ; rents are in proportion to all other prices asked— 
enormous. It is difficult for white working-men engaged on the 
mines to obtain a single room in a tin shanty under a rental of 
four pounds a month at the very least, while a small villa of five 
rooms, built of corrugated iron, will easily let at twelve to 
fourteex pounds a month, and fifty, sixty, or a hundred pounds 
a month is cheerfully paid for a furnished house, such as one 
would obtain in England for three guineas a week at the seaside. 

Servants’ wages are also very high. A raw Kaffir girl will receive 
four pounds a month, knowing absolutely nothing, and speaking 
only Kaffir. A Cape—that is half-coloured—girl, who can cook a 
little, will easily command six or seven pounds a month, whilea 
white girl, respectable and honest, can ask almost any price if she 
will come as nurse or lady’s maid, and will gladly be taught all ber 
duties. 

Johannesburg at the present time is an ‘El Dorado” for 
domestic servants; the wonder is that more are not enterprising 
enough to emigrate, and, by contrast with the wages paid at home, 
step at once into comparative affluence. 

Although the Dutch element is all powerful where Government 
offices are concerned, employing none but Dutchmen for the 
police, Post Office clerks, etc., and issuing all public notices in 
Dutch, yet of Johannesburg’s population the Dutch average only 
about fifteen per cent. The slowness and stupidity of the officials 
in every department is constantly inveighed against in the local 
papers, but naturally, while “Oom Paul” reigns omnipotent, to 
little purpose. 

The town is spreading daily, houses are being built in all 
directions, and land goes up in price by leaps and bounds. A 
plot purchased for, say, a hundred and fifty pounds will, in three 
months’ time, probably be worth double that amount. 

By every train a crowd of new-comers flock to the town, and 
although there are dozens of hotels large and small, and most of 
them are extending their premises, it is a matter of great diffi- 
culty to obtain a lodging. Business men, with offices in town, 
are constantly entreated by newly arrived acquaintances to allow 
them to sleep on the floor until they can find a place to take 
them in. 
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Very piteous is the case of many a youth, sent out from 
England with an elaborate outfit, but equipped with only the 
vaguest idea of how to obtain a livelihood, and probably cherishing 
the fond idea that gold is everywhere, and Johannesburg a new 
edition of ‘Tom Tiddler’s ground.” 

Many a boy is only too glad, after a few months of disheartening 
attempts to obtain employment, with starvation staring him in 
the face, to accept the first work that offers itself. I know many 
instances of boys of twenty or thereabouts, sons of people at home 
in high positions, too proud to write asking for assistance, and 
working as barmen, waiters, night-porters at hotels, in fact, at 
anything that will provide them with a temporary shelter and 
food. 

The town is overrun with them, poor lads, so badly equipped to 
battle with hard manual labour, when pitted against the com- 
petition of sturdy workmen of the Cornish type, of which there 
are many here, but manfully doing their utmost to avoid returning 
home, avowed failures. 

In a word, Johannesburg, when the glamour that envelopes it 
to those who view it from afar off is dispelled, is a place that 
few who are not obliged would choose to live in permanently. The 
population is restless, unsettled and constantly changing, and that 
percentage of the inhabitants who cannot leave, exist in the hope 
of one day making their fortunes and going home. 

The exceedingly primitive and insanitary domestic arrangements 
that prevail, the ever present and intensely irritating dust, the 
bad accommodation and high prices of the hotels, and the feverish, 
gambling existence led by rich and poor alike, combine to render 
the memory of Johannesburg to those lucky enough to have made 
their little pile, and taken flight for more congenial shores, an 
impression such as is left upon the brain by a troubled, feverish 
dream, from which the sleeper in the morning gladly awakes, 
thankfully contrasting the peaceful realities of the present with 
the unrestful phantoms of the past night. 

E. H. S$. 
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THE ways of a woman, 
Solomon said, 

Would puzzle a wise man 
Alive or dead; 

An’ faith! I’m thinkin’ 
He’d say so still, 

If ever he'd met with 

Norah McGill. 


The" wiles of a woman, 
Antony said, 

Were past believin’ 
An’ better fled ; 

An’ faith! I’m thinkin’ 
He'd say so still, 

If ever he’d looked on 

Norah McGill. 


The word of a woman, 

Malachi said, 
Was as easy snapt 

As a spider's thread ; 
Aw’ faith! I’m thinkin’ 

He'd say so still, 
If ever he’d talked with 

Norah McGill. 

* * * 

An’ yet there’s nothin’ 

That can compare 
With the blue of her eyes, 

An’ the black of her hair ; 
An’ faith! I’m thinkin’ 

She likes me still, 
The while she’s plaguin’ me, 
Norah McGill. 





Lena GYLEs. 
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Slorian. 


Waar a saving power resides in good sense! The Chevalier de 
Florian was not a poet; he was really a proseman, a copyist of 
Cervantes and Fénelon, a writer of long-winded romances. Yet 
he lives, and has lived for a hundred years, and is now to be 
honoured with a statue by his countrymen as an author of fables 
in verse. In his lifetime he enjoyed an enormous succes d’estime, 
and it continues to this day. A shrewd contemporary said that 
Florian made his reputation and kept it by his bon esprit. Bon 
esprit, good sense, a sane estimate of himself and the world, his 
own powers and the tastes of the day, a right adaptation of means 
to the end, avoidance of exaggeration, study of proportion, freedom 
from illusion—all these qualities are in the word. The possession 
of them made Florian a successful artificer in verse, still to be 
respected. It was his good sense which led him to choose the 
genre of fable, morality conveyed in fiction, always acceptable to 
the children of men. It was his good sense which made his 
treatment simple and straightforward. He knew or discovered 
that he had gifts of narrative, invention, wit, proper to his subject. 
He attempted nothing more, no loftier flights. The lightning of 
poesy never flashes along his. page. He never thrills his hearer 
with the sublimities of speech and thought. But, as he never 
soars, he never falls ignominiously. He is always clear, fluent, 
fanciful, entertaining, wholesome. “Jl y a bien loin du grand 
talent au bon esprit,” said Voltaire. It is true: yet bon esprit is 
good, and has its reward. Let us study one who possessed it in an 
eminent degree. 


i, 


Jean-Pierre Claris de Florian was born on March 6th, 1755, 
among the “riants coteaua” of Languedoc, at the Chateau Florian, 
a country-house built by his grandfather, in the Cevennes country, 
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There he spent the years of childhood and contracted a love for 
this country-side that never deserted him :— 


“Tl vécut toujours 4 la ville 
Et son ceur fut toujours ici.” 


Upon the death of his grandfather, who left him nothing but 
his debts, Florian lived for a time en pension in the neighbouring 
town of St. Hippolyte. [From that dreary existence he was rescued 
by his uncle the Marquis de Florian, who had married a niece of 
Voltaire, and who took his young kinsman off to visit their great 
relation at Ferney. 

This first venture into the open was in every way prosperous. 
The young Florian was only a boy of ten, but evidently not like 
other boys. Voltaire, then an old man of seventy-one, was 
delighted with “sa gentilless-, ses grands yeuw spirituels, ses 
reparties vives, sa gaieté naturelle.” The patriarch paid him the 
honour, reserved for those he loved, of abbreviating his name, and 
he was always, even in the formal correspondence of those days, M. 
de Florianet. 

““M. de Florianet” (Voltaire wrote, probably in answer to an 
inquiry about Florian’s antecedents) “ voila tout ce quejai Thonneur 
de vous dire de votre famille dont jai Vhonneur d@étre par ricochet.” 

The anecdotes of the Ferney period throw an amiable light on 
the old man’s friendship for the bright well-mannered boy. We 
are told that at supper Voltaire singled out Florian for special 
attention, to the exclusion of more important guests. Florian had 
the good spirits of youth and a pretty wit of his own. “Tl 
eacellait a railler et a contrefaire”—he had a great gift of banter and 
mimicry. That was sufficient to recommend him to Voltaire. 

We see the patriarch in the act of drawing out the boy :— 


“The first question he put to me was: ‘I suppose you know a great 
many things?’ ‘ Yes, sir, I said, ‘I know the “Iliad” and the “ Book of 
Heraldry.”’ Lope* laughed at that, and related to me the fable of “The 
Merchant, the Gentleman, the Shepherd and the Prince.” This fable and 
his beautiful way of narrating it convinced me that Heraldry was not the 
most useful of sciences, and I resolved to learn something more.” 


Voltaire lent his assistance, and we have another pleasant 
picture of the sage assisting at the boy’s exercises, which the tutor 
naturally found excellent. When Voltaire was questioned as to 
his share, he wittily said they were not bad considering the pupil’s 
age. On the occasion of a visit of Mlle. Clairon, the reigning 


* Lope: Lope de Vega—i.e. Voltaire: one of the innocent mystifications 
in which Florian, like Charles Lamb, delighted. 
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tragédienne, Florian was put into shepherd’s dress and recited in 
her honour the verses composed by their illustrious host :— 
“Je suis & peine & mon printemps, 
Et j’ai déji des sentiments.” 

The association of Florian with the Duc de Penthiévre opens the 
most important chapter in his life. He entered the duke’s service 
at the age of fifteen, and owed to his master all the fortune and 
much of the happiness of his life. That was the age of patrons 
and the protection of scholars and wits. “Cette sensibilité 
vertueuse et paterne,” says Sainte-Beuve, “ *épandue volontiers sur 
toutes les figures, méme sur les figures gaies est le cachet de 
T'époque Louis XVI.” Penthievre was an illegitimate scion of the 
royal house, a large landed proprietor in the country south of 
Paris, about Rambouillet, Anet and Sceaux, and a man of refined 
and charitable disposition. He had filled many of the great 
official positions: been Lord High Admiral and Governor of 
Bretagne, and had acquitted himself creditably at Dettingen and 
Fontenoy. On the loss of his wife and son in 1754 he fell a 
victim to melancholia, withdrew to his country seats, and devoted 
himself to the relief of distress. He saw the impending doom of 
the Revolution, and planned a scheme for the reformation of the 
Court, a preliminary of which was that the king and queen should 
wear nothing but cloth and serge! That was not the opinion of 
Voltaire, who had written many years before: “Quand on prend 
un habit neuf il ne faut pas prendre de bure.”* All the same, if 
there had been more men of the quality of the Duc de Penthiévre 
the worst excesses of the Revolution would not have happened. 

Florian had been taken up to Paris by an aunt and entered as 
page in the duke’s house; but, as he was meant to be a soldier 
like his father, he threw up his service for a time and studied his 
profession at Bapaume, the military school of the day. On his 
return Penthiévre gave him first a lieutenancy and afterwards a 
company in his own dragoons. After a short spell of garrison 
duty at Maubeuge he abandoned active military life on the 
comfortable réforme +t system, by which his service counted away 
from his regiment, and he was enabled to relinquish his work and 
retain his pay. He had probably made himself indispensable to 
the duke as a man of refined sensibility who could enter into his 
patron’s humour, cheer his spirits, and assist in his philanthropic 
schemes. Florian was received back to the little court of Chateau 

* Lettre d’Argental, 22nd October, 1766. 


+t Réforme: Littré defines as ““ Anciennement, mesure par laquelle on 


ote leur emploi 4 des officiers, en leur conservant néanmoins une partie de 
leur traitement.” 
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d’Anet as gentleman-in-ordinary, and his duties appear to have 
been to act as almoner in his master’s benefactions.* He per- 
formed this office with delicacy and tact. La Porte says: “JI les 
distribuait avec toutes les recherches de la délicatesse et de la sensi- 
bilité la plus touchante.” 

It is certain that Florian was much appreciated by his patron. 
Penthiévre, too, gave him a nickname, Pulcinella—-not such a 
pretty one as Voltaire’s, still expressive of his playful, nimble 
nature. The great man also set himself to correct the Voltairean 
levity of his young friend, and no doubt contributed in giving his 
page that purity for which it has always been honoured. In 
return, to lighten his master’s gloom and to divert his thoughts 
from his bereavements, Florian from time to time produced the 
lively sensible fables that have made his name famous. We can 
picture him in some great salon of the Chateau d’Anet in the 
midst of a brilliant company taking from his pocket an elegant 
little manuscript book, bound in leather, with gilt cipher, and 
reciting with his characteristic animation and beaming smile the 
“Cat and the Magic Lantern,” or with more subdued gesture the 
sad “ Voyage;” while the guests murmur polite applause aud 
Penthiévre claps him on the shoulder with a “ Bravo, a merveille, 
cest une main de maitre,” 

It would be a mistake to take Florian too seriously in his 
capacity as gentleman-in-ordinary, or courtier on the small scale. 
He was a young nobleman of broken fortunes prepared to turn to 
account the good manners inherited from his Castilian mother, and 
his literary aptitude quickened by contact with Voltaire. “ Flexi- 
bility of adaptation” was part of his stock-in-trade; or as the 
sleek lazy cat advises the lean laborious one in his fable :— 


“Va, le sécret de réussir 
C’est d’étre adroit non d’étre utile.” 


He was ready to turn his hand to anything. One day a 
neighbouring curé called to see the duke. Conversation turned 
on sermons. Florian was always privileged to put in his oar. 
He said that perhaps it was not a very difficult thing to compose 
a sermon, and wagered he could preach one himself. The duke 
laid fifty louis he could do nothing of the kind. Not to be beaten, 
Florian put himself in position on the spot and uttered as an 
impromptu :— 

“This great one of the earth, proud of his descent, who thinks himself 
compact of finer clay than mine, owes all to Death—from Death alone 





* “Chargé presque toujours de distribuer ses bienfaits autour des 
chateaux.”—La Porte. 
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holds his title to all that constitutes his false glory. Let{him, if he dare, 
produce the credentials that exalt him above his fellows. Each one of 
those titles is a boon from Death. His nobility? It rests upon a heap of 
slain. The higher the heap the more illustrious he. His dignities? To 
whom is he indebted for them? 'To Death, who has cut off those who 
merited them more!” 


The echo of the pompous oraison funebre is irresistible; but 
Florian certainly paid for his entertainment at Chateau d’Anet 
by Eure. 

Perhaps sometimes he was glad to escape from his melancholy 
patron and run up to Paris for a holiday. The scandal of a fast 
life hangs about his visits to the capital. He throws aside the 
character of moral fabulist and almoner. He flings his money 
right and left at the café, has a distressing illness, fights a duel, 
drinks hard, and brawls as though he had never played the gentle 
shepherd and borne the crook. At another time he is discovered 
at Rouen, where he displaces Lecretelle in the affections of a 
young lady, and afterwards jilts her when her family experiences 
a reverse of fortune. Lecretelle lived well into the middle of the 
next century, and held literary court, whither resorted Lamartine, 
Vigny, Victor Hugo, and many another leading man of letters, to 
hear the old man talk of Revolution times. It is to his honour 
that he bore no malice against Florian, but himself pronounced 
the discowrs de réception when the doors of the Academy were 
thrown open to the author of the “ Fables;” * and made more than 
one interesting reference to his old rival in his “ Dix Années 
d’Epreuves.” 

These, however, were distractions in a brief but laborious 
literary career. Florian lived only to the age of thirty-nine. 
His works fill twenty-four volumes. The first was published in 
1782. Hedied in 1794. His post with the Duc de Penthiévre 
secured him abundant leisure, and he made the best use of it. In 
return, the world paid him well both in money and praise. His 
works were si gotités that they realised a considerable sum for the 
author. He found himself well enough off to assume the heirship 
of his ancestral estate and clear it of liabilities. When that was 
done, only a single field remained. He gave it to an old woman 
for her life, little thinking she would survive him. He also 
appears beside his master in the character of a benefactor of the 
poor. But there must have been something unequal in the step 
of these philanthropists. 

Florian’s last years are dark with the shadow of the Revolution. 
It affected his spirits, and froze the genial current of his soul. 


* He was received in 1788. 
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As La Porte well says, ‘‘ It required nothing less than a Revolu- 
tion like ours to impair such happiness.” Only once the curtain 
is lifted, and we see him, as of old, enjoying the country-bouse 
life that was his happiest environment. He is visiting Madame 
de la Briche, to whom he dedicates the first fable of the second 
book with a pretty compliment :— 


“Vous que l’on ne peut voir sans devenir plus tendre 
Et qu’on ne peut aimer sans devenir meilleur.” 


There is a large party, and Florian is the life of it, preparing 
theatricals—author, actor, stage-manager in one. Sainte-Beuve 
has sketched the scene with his own grace and insight :— 


“ Now, in the first fortnight of September, 1793, this charming house 
drew once more to the heart of its sweet fresh valley a score of persons of 
all ages and both sexes, all more or less suspect, who, amid the thoughts 
of ruin, prison, death even, with which they were at that time beset, en- 
deavoured to forget the storm and enjoy in each other’s company the last 
fine weather. The sky had never been so clear and set in its serenity. It 
was, a reliable witness has told me, a kind of intoxication, enjoyment 
touched with a tender charm, gaiety a little forced but always lively. Not 
a moment was given to retrospect; there was no parting lest there should 
be a troubled brow at meeting. Yet in the midst of these delights Florian, 
who was their soul, and who redoubled that all might sbare the sallies of 
his infectious humour, sometimes paused dreamily and said: ‘ Depend 
upon it, we shall pay a high price for this good time. Croyez-moi nous 
payerons bien cher ces jours heureux !’” 


He even went so far as to choose his place of burial in the 
chiteau-garden, and order his epitaph. One was composed for 
him in fun, and the authors little thought how soon it would be 
needed. The poet’s morbidity grew upon him, for another time 
we find him sighing for burial in his native soil :— 


“Oh! to be sure of resting beneath the great beam-tree of my village 
home, where the shepherdesses come to dance. I would have their loving 
hands remove the moss from my grave, and the children cast upon it their 
fallen posies when the game is over; I would have the shepherds of the 
country-side feel softened as they read this epitaph : 


‘Dans cette demeure tranquille 
Repose notre bon ami. 

Il vécut toujours a la ville 
Et son ceur fut toujours ici.’” 


These mournful vaticinations were soon to be fulfilled. An 
edict of 1793 forbade the residence of noblemen in the capital. 
The sans-culottes went as far afield as Sceaux, and amongst others 
arrested Florian. He was imprisoned for some time in the 
“maison d’arrét de la Bourbe dite alors Porte Libre” on the 
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charge of treasonable relations with the émigrés. He regained 
his liberty Thermidor 9th, a broken dispirited man. Returning 
to Sceaux, he lingered a few months, and died September 13th, 
1794. The shock of imprisonment had proved fatal to a nature 
made for happier experiences. His tomb and monument—a 
column surmounted by an effigy—are still to be seen in the little 
churchyard of Sceaux. 


Il. 


As a writer, Florian was both industrious and versatile. We 
have seen how much he accomplished in how short a time. The 
variety is no less striking. He essayed poetry, history, fable, 
drama, even translation. It cannot honestly be maintained that 
the quality is in any way proportioned to the mass. Out of it 
all, a few score of fables and half-a-dozen plays have alone 
retained any vitality. 

Florian’s Spanish descent on the mother’s side had no doubt 
imbued him with the desire to read Cervantes in the original. 
When he “commenced author,” after a few juvenile pieces, his 
first idea was to attempt some revival of the pastoral and 
chivalrous forms of romance. His ‘‘ Galatée,” for the first three 
books, is frankly an imitation or adaptation of Cervantes’ 
“Galatea ;” only the fourth book has any pretensions to origin- 
ality. His “Estelle” was another belated pastoral which 
probably would never have been written but for Honoré d’Urfé. 
These bergeries were too innocent for the age. De Thiard 
well said, “ Qu’tl y manquait un loup”—they needed a wolf. And 
they had not long to wait for one. Another adventure into the 
field of classical romance on the lines of Fénelon was hardly more 
successful, For one person who has read “Numa Pompilius” a 
thousand have read “Télémaque.” It is best to accept the 
verdict of posterity, and consider Florian simply as the author of 
the Fables that bear his name. The rest exists,and may be found 
by the curious, but will probably remain unsought. 

The fable is a perennial literary form. It has been practised 
from the days of Jotham to those of Robert Louis Stevenson. As 
Sainte-Beuve well said, “ The fable is found everywhere ; it would 
be rediscovered every century if it were forgotten.” Florian may 
claim the second place, longo intervallo, among the fabulists of his 
race. La Fontaine is pre-eminently first, the leader of a large 
choir. French critics love to institute comparisons between the 
two, and do not spare the smaller man. St. Mare Girardin, for 
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instance, points out that La Fontaine always wins our attention 
to the animals he sets talking, to the poet himself. Everywhere 
the Bonhomme opens his own heart, suffuses the page with his 
own serene intelligence, enlists the sympathy of the reader. 
Florian, on the other hand, interests us in nothing but the 
progress of the story, its moral—though that is always subtle and 
delicate—and the way in which the story leads up to it. He has 
a keen eye for the mannerisms of humanity, without being 
mordant in his satire, or deep in his moral. He gently derides 
himself, his fellows, and society, as though he hoped to reform it. 
In reality he was quite satisfied with the applause of the 
Academy, and did his utmost to isolate himself from political 
strife—a view that is certainly borne out by Florian’s verses :— 


“Tl en coite trop cher pour briller dans le monde 
Pour vivre heureux, vivons cachés.” 


But if Florian cannot tolerate comparison with the older 
master, he has still his own excellent qualities. The thrill of 
poesy never proceeds from his verses; he has none of the vision, 
“the consecration, and the poet’s dream ;” but on the other 
hand he is full of ingenious invention, sprightly dialogue, neat 
narrative, pleasant humorous turns and wholesome moralities. 

He could even put his prejudices to account and make them 
amusing. Florian hated metaphysics. He is always girding at 
them. In “Le Chat et le Miroir” he calls philosophers “ fool- 
hardy men who are for ever trying to explain the inexplicable.” 
It is like a cat, he says, trying to penetrate the mystery of its 
apparition in a looking-glass. It only succeeds in losing its 
balance and tumbling to the ground, Then grown wiser— 


“Tl laisse le miroir et retourne aux souris.” 


That is the moral :— 


“Une chose que notre esprit 
Aprés un long travail, n’entend, ni ne saisit, 
Ne nous est jamais nécessaire.” 


“Les Deux Bacheliers” is to the same purpose. A pair of 
chums quarrel to blows over their logic at dead of night. The 
professor, candle in hand, comes to discover the cause of the 
hubbub. They calmly reply that they are not fighting, but 
merely running over their philosophy lecture. The moral seems 
to be that philosophy excites rather than calms the angry passions, 
and is itself only a form of combat. Not a very profound or true 
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observation, but excused by the vivacity of the narrative and 
humour of the situation. In the “ Deux Persans” Florian presents 
us with his own philosophy of life :— 


“Humains, pauvres humains, jouissez des bienfaits 
D’un Dieu que vainement la raison veut comprendre, 
Mais que l’on voit partout, mais qui parle 4 nos cceurs. 
Sans vouloir deviner ce qu’on ne peut apprendre, 
Sans rejeter les dons que sa main sait répandre, 
Employons notre esprit 4 devenir meilleurs. 
Nos vertus au Trés-Haut sont le plus digne hommage, 

Et homme juste est le seul sage.” 


“The world would be all the better if it were practised,” as the 
late Master of Balliol once said to a youthful critic of the 
Utilitarian philosophy. 

In reading the Fables it is difficult not to connect some of their 
qualities—their moral purity, their avoidance of the higher 
flights of poetry, their occasionally cynical moral—with the 
circumstances in which they were composed. How does it come 
to pass that Florian’s page is immaculate in a period overrun with 
dirty writers—the period of Crébillon fils, of Casanova, of La 
Moliere? The conditions under which it was produced answer 
the question. Florian was adopted into the family of the Duc de 
Penthiévre as a man of talent who paid fur his entertainment by 
his wit, conversation and company. ‘To be successful he must 
hit the taste of his patron. Florian’s duke was a man of austere 
habit of mind. The poet conformed both subject and treatment 
to the atmosphere of a pious nobleman’s drawing-room. When 
he was outside of it he could banter his patron very pleasantly, 
as some of the later plays showed: but within all was decorum. 
Perhaps it is not overstraining the hypothesis to suggest that the 
suppression of the nobler poetical flights was due to the same cause. 
That they were beyond the poet’s reach would not have hindered 
his attempting them so much as the consciousness of a cold 
fashionable company who could appreciate bon esprit and neatness 
but were scarcely equal to a journey into the empyrean air. The 
moral so often charged with cynicism and disgust is perhaps the 
state of mind proper to a “ gentleman-in-ordinary,” the first lackey 


in a great house. In the “ Dromedary and the Rhinoceros” 
it is :— 


“C’est peu de servir l’homme, il faut encore lui plaire 


Nous savons plier les genoux.” 


The genuine love of animal life is one of the highest character- 
R 2 
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istics of the Fables. Florian loved birds and beasts for their own 
sakes as well as because they played up to his moral :— 


“ Avec les animaux je veux passer ma vie 
Tls sont si bonne compagnie.” 


He tells us himself how he composed the Fables :— 


“ Vous connaissez ce quai nommé de la Ferraille, 
Ou lon vend des oiseaux, des hommes et des fleurs ; 
A mes fables souvent c’est la que je travaille; 
J’y vois des animaux, et j’observe leurs mcurs.” 


There is also a pleasant picture of him in his apartment at tho 
hétel de Toulouse—his book-room close to an aviary filled with all 
kinds of birds, the living characters of his fables. He has the 
eye of a naturalist for obscure animal acts. He notes how the 
boar scours its teeth in the earth; howa hare when it has doubled 
sits up— 

“les deux pattes en l’air 
L’eil et Yoreille au guet.” 


His recollection of the fecundity of the rabbit is humorously 
expressed when Master Rabbit turns the Hare from his door 
because— 

“Ma femme accouche en ce moment.” 


Sometimes he strikes a deep note and ranges himself with the 
nature he is describing :— 


“ J’observe et je suis la nature, 
C’est mon secret pour étre heureux.” 


Rivarol, an inveterate snarler of that day, especially at the 
heels of his friends, once made an epigram about a new book by 
Florian. He said it contained black and white; and of the 
two he preferred the white. If that book were the Fables the 
world has not been found to agree with Rivarol. 


Avaustus Manston. 





“He Cometh ot.” 


The average number of persons annually run over and killed in the 
streets within the Metropolitan Police area is rather more than 127, the 
total number for the 11 years ending with 1888 being 1399. 

(Report of Commissioner of Police of Metropolis for 1888.) 


Sue was very pale, but most delicately beautiful. She stood leaning 
back against the gate, dangling her broad-brimmed straw hat by 
the ribbon, just as he had asked her to stand, that evening when 
he left her, so that he might see her graceful figure outlined 
against the wheat as he turned to wave another good-bye from the 
bend of the road. 

She was gazing along it now, and beyond it into a distance that 
no hedge could bound, her dark gray eyes rounded and wide open, 
and the little brows above them strained upwards as if in surprise 
to keep the tears from brimming over. Her mouth was set firmly, 
its pretty curves all drawn into hard straight lines ; but the corners 
of it were quivering with the effort, while every now and again the 
white apple rose and trembled in her throat as she strove to gulp 
down the sobs that would not be stifled spite of all she could do. 
Her fingers were twitching nervously at the ribbon, smoothing out 
the little roll they had been making of the end of it, smoothing it 
out and rolling it up—only to smooth it out and roll it up again. 

Behind her waved the wheat in the south-west wind, yellower 
for the fortnight which had taken all the colour from her face, 
and below and beyond lay the sea calm and untroubled in the 
summer evening, with Lundy curtained in its violet shadows 
waiting like a floating cradle for the sun. 

But her back was towards it all. What part had she in the 
evening’s peace? So far from bringing her comfort it but made 
her trouble the greater by contrast and her isolation the more 
complete; Nature’s broad quiet smile seemed to imply an 
indifference to her suffering very like contempt. The breeze 
ifted a stray tress of her black-brown hair as if to ruffle it in 
reproach, and laid it down again tenderly, to fan the gnats from 
off her face before it passed; but she never heeded, nor heard its 
sigh of pity as it died away along the road. 
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Waiting, waiting—although she knew the hopelessness of 
waiting any longer. Had she not heard the old copper bugle 
proclaim the arrival of the one coach that passed through the 
little village in the day ?—As she had heard it every evening for 
the last week. But that was an hour ago now. 

To-morrow would be Sunday. There was no coach at all on 
Sundays. Yetshe could almost regard that with relief ; there would 
be nothing to expect and no fresh disappointment therefore; it 
would be something to be free from this weary strain of waiting 
at least fora day. She would go to the church in the morning 
and pray, or try to pray. The day, the place, and the temporary 
relief from the conflict of her hopes and fears, all would com- 
bine to help her frame her prayer more humbly and devoutly: 
while here it seemed as if she could never pray for meekness 
and strength to endure, but only for that dreary “if it be pos- 
sible” continually. Then the afternoon she would spend here 
again and think it all over quietly to herself; and—he must 
surely come on Monday. 

He had promised not to be away for more than four days or 
five at the most; yet nearly a fortnight had passed, and he had 
never even written. He had business in London, so he said, to 
see a purchaser for his last pictures, that pretty set of water- 
colour drawings of the Devonshire coast, which she had so much 
admired—she had sat and watched him at work upon some of 
them—to see a purchaser, and pay some money into a bank. 
That was all he had to do, and then he was coming back—so he 
said. The scene from where she stood had formed the subject of 
the last. In the foreground stood the gate she was leaning upon, 
dividing the shadows of the lane from the light that played over 
the wheat and sparkled from the sea, with the cliffs towards 
Hartland gradually melting into the soft folds of the summer haze 
beyond, and the cloudless glory of the summer sky above all. 
Beautiful enough indeed! Itseemed to her, however, that she had 
never truly realised their beauty until he had pointed out what 
a wondrous picture of peace and promise they made, nor loved 
them rightly until she had learnt to love them for his sake. 

For she had given him all her heart, from that first meeting 
a few weeks ago, when, as she was busy one morning picking 
flowers in the garden that stood between her mother’s cottage and 
the road, she had heard his voice, and looking up had seen 
him at the gate, hat in hand, with the sunlight turning to flame 
upon his bare head, and a look upon his face that, in spite of all 
the dust of his long walk from Bideford, sent her fancy flying back 
to the Galahad of her day-dreams, and held her spell-bound until 
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he had twice repeated his modest request for some milk. She 
had sped back to the cottage without a word, only to find that 
there was no milk to be had, and that all she could offer him was 
a glass of water. But when she returned with the prettiest jug 
in the kitchen filled to the brim and a timid apology that she 
had nothing better to give, he had murmured something about its 
being none the less welcome with such a giver, and she had 
dropped her eyes before the glance that rested with a grave 
wonder upon her beauty, and read her secret before she was even 
conscious of it herself. 

Then, after refreshing himself and thanking her sedately, he 
had paused to admire the cottage, with its burden of creepers 
hanging from the porch, and the view that it commanded over 
the cliffs to the sea, and to express a quiet regret that he had 
been a stranger to the west country until then. He was an 
artist, he explained, and had come to Bideford Bay in search of coast 
scenery, upon some studies of which he was engaged. He had 
already made one or two—would she think him impertinent if he 
asked for a native’s criticism upon them ?—Artists were always vain, 
he said smiling.—Perhaps, too, she could tell him of a few places 
in the neighbourhood especially suitable for his purpose. 

After all, it was very natural that she should have come upon 
him a day or two afterwards sketching from one of the points 
she had suggested and given him directions how to find; that she 
should have been pleased at the compliment to her judgment—yes, 
her judgment—his presence there implied; that she should have 
stopped to look at some of the drawings in his portfolio, and 
thought them more beautiful than any she had ever seen before. 

Her life had been very lonely away here in the west, with no 
one to care for or to care for her, except a mother rendered 
peevish and irritable with age and rheumatism and the trouble of 
a small Irish rent-roll that had dwindled to a mere pittance and 
ever grew smaller year by year; with nothing to look forward to 
but the life of a companion or nursery governess when that mother 
died. They had buried themselves here some years ago, soon 
after her father’s death, to be as near to the west and Ireland as 
might be, considering their straitened means. Living was cheap, 
and the climate suited her mother besides. But they were too 
poor, or perhaps too proud, and the invalid was too ailing to care 
about making many new friends even in that kindly open-hearted 
country. And she had been very lonely. 

So that when he came, with his art and his words, his handsome 
eyes and gentle considerate interest in herself, he had made an 
easy conquest, whether he would or no, and she had been too 
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inexperienced and simple-minded to think him capable of abusing 
the confidence his deference and courteousness had inspired. If he 
had no real regard for herself, she thought, he would hardly have 
asked, as he had done more than once, to be allowed to call upon 
her mother, or have seemed so concerned when she failed to take 
advantage of his request. For she had always put him off. She 
was afraid of her mother, whose tongue could cut so terribly 
sharp when anything arose to interfere with the paramount 
consideration of her own present comfort and future necessities, 
She was afraid that ber mother would look upon such a call and the 
troublesome possibilities it would suggest as but a fresh proof of 
the fancied neglect and indifference towards herself that were the 
causes of such constant complaint ; and so had pleaded the invalid’s 
illness and weakness to him in excuse as she thanked him all the 
same. 

There was no reason for troubling her mother so soon, or for 
taking precautions which the mere fact of his asking had rendered 
upnecessary. There was no advantage to be gained by immediate 
confession, and a great deal to be lost. She might very possibly be 
forbidden to see him again. 

She had thought so then, but now she could not rid herself of 
the idea that, after all, she had but blinded herself to her own 
blindness, and by acting in a way her conscience had condemned, had 
forfeited the respect which was all that bound him in honour towards 
her. Not that she had ever intended to conceal the story of her 
attachment from her mother altogether ; but she had put off the time 
for confession, hoping that redoubled care and unremitting atten- 
tion might soften the harshness and querulous ingratitude that were 
the burdens of her daily life, and perhaps some day soon embolden 
her to crave some consideration for herself in return. She had 
quieted her conscience by this means, and steadily set herself to 
do everything in her power to alleviate the invalid’s afflictions. 
Morning and evening she devoted herself to the double duties of 
nurse and housekeeper with an energy incapable of rebuff; but in 
the afternoon, when the invalid had dozed off, and there was nothing 
that demanded her attention for an hour or two, she would take up 
her hat and wander out through the fields and along the cliffs, her 
modesty half condemning her, though love guided her footsteps the 
while, until she found him sitting painting—where she had found 
him the day before. And then the feeling of helpless happiness 
which thrilled her heart to hear his words of greeting would dispel, 
as if by magic, all recollection of her daily round of thankless self- 
sacrifice ; and no ingratitude, no neglect, no reproach would seem 
too heavy for her to bear. 
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Sometimes she would but linger a few minutes to note the 
advance in his picture, and exchange a few words with him; but 
oftener she would cast aside the reserve which she felt was after 
all mere hypocrisy, and would sit down to watch him and listen 
with parted lips and eyes growing large with wonder, while he 
spoke of the life of the fields and the sea in language she could 
only half comprehend, and praised “the fathomless universe” as 
only an artist can, pausing in his work every now and again to 
turn and smile at her beauty and admiration, until she could 
scarcely tell whether to smile too for pleasure and sympathy, or 
flush with shame for she hardly knew what. Sometimes, too, he 
would speak of London and the fogs and the smoke, and compare 
them with the light and glory of the scenes around them, or talk to 
her of books and men and the doings and discoveries of science, 
or try to draw forth her ideas about life and religion, or bring out 
a book for her to read, and explain or comment on the passages 
that pleased him. And sometimes, though rarely, he would speak 
of his ambition; and that pleased her best of all. But he never 
spoke of love, and she loved him the better for his silence as to that. 
She was lonely, and he knew it, and gave her what pleasure his 
companionship could bring. What need to break the spell by 
paying her compliments or making advances which would 
necessitate her acceptance or rejection, and in any case force her to 
betray herself openly ? He was content to see her happy, and to 
know that he was the cause. Yet he was not more selfish or more 
regardless of the future than other men. Definition would come 
with time; there was no need for hurry. 

So a month had passed, the happiest month of her life, the only 
happy one, now that she came to look back upon it; and she felt 
that she had gained more from his teaching in that short time 
than she would ever gather from all the books in the world. 
But it had suddenly come to an end. He had been called back to 
town on business, and left her to learn, by the bitter experience 
that admits of no miscalculation, how much she loved him. 
Business! How she loathed the word and all that it implied. 

She had tried, however, to make light of his leaving her, and 
hide her grief at losing him even for a few days; and hidden it 
very badly after all. They had parted here by the gate, the gate 
which had been the silent witness of so much that had made her 
life sweet before, and which had grown strangely dear by 
mournful association with her daily deepening sorrow ever since. 
For though she listlessly wandered away from it sometimes to 
revisit the places where they had sat together, her feet always led 
her back to it at the close of the afternoon to listen for the horn 
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that made her heart beat so fast for half an hour, till disappoint- 
ment came again and hope departed till the morrow. 

But even at parting he had breathed not a word of love, so her 
lips, too, were sealed. But she could not hide her tell-tale face 
or keep the hand she gave him from trembling as he held it; and 
then, suddenly, before she could withdraw it, before her lips could 
stammer out the little white lie that rose in explanation, he had 
kissed her, then held her at arm’s length for a moment, then 
kissed her and kissed her again. “Stand just so,” he cried, 
“that I may have the loveliest picture of all to keep before my eyes 
when I am gone; and wave me good-bye when I reach the corner.” 

Last Wednesday—yes, it was last Wednesday—it had first come 
upon her. What if she were to lose him, not for a few days, but for 
ever! She could not even yet wholly realise what that could mean. 
It was too horrible to be possible; yet even as she tried to thrust 
the thought of it from her it had grown possible in the thinking. 
She had prayed that it should not be possible, but to pray was to 
admit what it was treason against her faith in his honour and 
goodness even to think of; and even while she doubted whether 
she ought to pray or not, the possible grew more probable every 
time the coach came and passed without him, and her prayer the 
wilder and more desperate every day; and she had admitted it all. 

And now, to-morrow, she must add that other prayer, that 
prayer for strength and patience, the promise of which seemed to 
bring her no consolation at all. For the promise that whatsoever 
she asked, believing, she should receive, had not been fulfilled; 
and though she never doubted that its non-fulfilment could be 
accounted for by reason of her own unbelief or unworthiness or 
such like, what certainty had she that the fulfilment of any other 
might be independent of her own deserving? Besides, she was not 
certain that she cared to be enabled to suffer and endure. Nay, 
rather let her sorrow kill her «3 it had killed Elaine, and a 
thousand others. Was it wickedness to be true to her love and 
refuse to pray for this? She knew that it was, and that the 
conflict between her will and her conscience threatened to raise a 
barrier between God and herself. And yet, if God was merciful 
perhaps he would grant her that patience and humility for which 
she could not bring herself to pray, even though he would not 
heed her first pitiful supplication, which she still felt was the only 
one she could honestly utter—‘‘ O God, give him back to me!” 

And ever as it rose to her lips came the question as unanswer- 
able as her very prayer seemed to be. What was this one man 
that she had given him power to torture her so, or this love that 
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she could have sacrificed even the little pleasure her life had 
given her to gain it? Mysterious, yet agonisingly real. And the 
profit? The knowledge that she could suffer; how she could 
suffer! Oh, if he could not come back why did he not write? 
And if he would not why did he not write likewise? Was he 
after all a liar, or capable of the common brutality and then the 
common cowardice she had read of in stories of his kind? And 
if he was could she ever grow to hate him? Or did he trust her 
faith too little or too much to tell her what detained him? But 
even if he did trust her he had no right to put her to such a test 
or give her cause for doubting him even for a moment; and if he 
did not, he must know that his silence was many times harder to 
explain than his excuses to believe. And yet, if he did trust her 
so much as to think excuse unnecessary, how had she treated his 
faith in her? Had she proved herself worthy of it, or had she 
on this very first trial but shown how suspicious, how exacting, 
how impatient, how weak and cowardly she could be ? 

He had left her no address; and she had asked for none; she 
had never imagined there would be any need for that; he was 
to come back so soon. Yet if he had never intended to come 
back he would also have left her none, and perhaps have laughed 
in his sleeve at her simplicity for not asking. Be that as it 
might, she could be glad now that she had given him that small 
proof of her confidence; and the remembrance of it and of the 
love that could be so easily outwitted from its very blindness 
would sting him till his dying day, unless he was utterly heart- 
less ; and that she would never believe. 

Yesterday evening she had gone down with the courage of 
despair to the cottage where he had lodged to ask the woman 
there if he had left any message or even any of his belongings 
behind. But she had been met with a sour suspicious glance and 
no news whatever; he had taken what few things belonged to 
him away with him and gone; no, he had said nothing to her 
about coming back; with an accent on the “her” so significant 
that the poor girl could have cursed her for its cruelty. 

But for that too there was explanation: she remembered his 
saying that he did not like the woman or the lodgings and meant 
to try the inn or some other place when he returned. So she had 
gained nothing but the knowledge that she had openly shown 
her want of faith, and betrayed her secret to another. 

What could she do but wait, come here and wait each miserable 
afternoon? And it was no use waiting any longer now. She 
must go back and see after her mother’s supper and hide her 
grief as best she might, lest the invalid should notice it again as 
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she had noticed it once already and petulantly asked for 
explanation. It was doubly hard to go through with her manifold 
and ill-appreciated duties now, and she knew that she could not 
hope to conceal the reason for very much longer. She would be 
brought to bay, and her mother’s unmerciful reproaches would 
divide her from the one being on earth she had to live for, and 
overwhelm her altogether. 

And as she thought on the dreary outlook before her and her 
own utter loneliness and helplessness, she could keep back the 
tears no longer. She turned and clasped the bars of the gate and 
bowed her head upon them, to gasp her misery out in long, deep- 
drawn, heart-shaking sobs, monotonous in their rise and fall as the 
ceaseless murmur of the swell gently breaking upon the pebbles 
below ; and through them, like the wail of the gulls out seaward, 
came the fitful cry of a prayer grown abject by repetition—*0 
God, give him back to me!” 


But if she had known that in her home, concealed amongst the 
pile of papers which she carefully folded every day and packed 
away into a corner of the sitting-room, lay the answer to all her 
doubts and questionings she would have been spared the torment 
and suspense of the last week, and at least have had the consola- 
tion of knowing that her distrust of the man she loved was wholly 
groundless; even though the certainty of her loss and the sharp- 
ness of the shock might have been yet harder perhaps to bear. If 
she had read the paper which her mother took in regularly, 
though she could ill afford it, for the poor satisfaction of watching 
the gradual ruin of others in the same position as herself she 
might have noticed the following short paragraph which it had 
contained the Saturday before : 


“ Yesterday Dr. , the coroner for , held an-inquest at the 
Hospital, King’s Road, Chelsea, upon the body of Arnold Braithewaite, 
an artist, who was run over and killed on Wednesday last in George 
Street, by a van belonging to Messrs. Crauley & Co., of Pimlico, furniture 
dealers. The evidence went to show that the van was proceeding ata 
moderate pace along George Street when the deceased suddenly walked 
out of the jeweller’s shop at the corner of the Surrey Road, and essayed 
to cross over the street. It appeared that he was so intent upon examining 
a ring which he had just purchased, that he disregarded the driver's 
warning shouts, and was knocked down before the latter could pull up bis 
horses. Both wheels passed over his body, killing him instantly. The 


jury returned a verdict of accidental death, and absolved the driver from 
all blame in the matter.” 


But she never read the papers. How was she to know? 
G. H. J. 





A Queen's Messenger. 


Poets will always build their dreams as birds build their nests— 
from shreds and patches—and the following facts will give, it 
may be, a new instance of the composite inception of a master- 
piece. When Mr. Domett, the ‘‘ Alfred, dear friend,” of Brown- 
ing’s rarely personal poem, “ The Guardian-Angel,” died in 1887, 
a newspaper reference to his identity with Browning’s “ Waring” 
caused the late Dr. Waring to write to the poet to inquire as to 
the connection between the names of Waring and Domett. He 
received by return of post this reply, which the kindness of Dr. 
Waring’s daughter allows me to print :— 


29, DE VERE GARDENS, W. 
Nov. 10, ’87. 
Dear Sir,—Your letter with its enquiry brings to my mind a curious 
circumstance. My poem was undoubtedly suggested by incidents in the 
life of my dear friend, Alfred Domett,—but I never intended it for other 
than a fancy-sketch so suggested,—and consequently never thought of 
attaching a name which would have been a warrant for anybody supposing 
that a strictly serious picture was intended. It is very likely, therefore, 
that, needing a fictitious name for the subject of my poem, I took the one 
which had struck me in connection with a very picturesque and interesting 
person whom I was the companion of in a short passage from London to 
Hamburg more than fifty years ago: I caughta glimpse of hima few days 
afterwards, on the bank of a river near Riga,—and never saw or heard of 
him afterwards. Though I never heard his name (—which he gave me 
on board the steam-boat as we talked about Turner’s middle-distances—) 
except on that occasion,—it is very likely that it occurred to me when in 
search of a proper designation: to my ear, it was, at all events, a good- 
sounding one, and I thereupon congratulate its present bearer. 
Believe me, Dear Sir, 
Yours very sincerely 
RosBEeRT BROWNING. 


And so it would appear that the actual: Waring, the subject of 
the present article, furnished genius with a name only. This 
being so, it is all the more curious that many of the qualities and 
adventures with which Browning credits his Waring actually 
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coincide with the real Waring’s, so that it is small wonder that a 
more or less loose identification of Waring and “ Waring” should 
have become a thread among the pleasant traditions of the 
Waring family. It was late in the year 1833, and when 
Browning was starting upon that visit to Russia, the memory of 
which passed, nearly fifty years later, into his “ Ivan Ivanovitch,” 
that he met the late John Edward Waring on the Hamburg 
packet, as he describes in his letter. Mr. Waring was a born 
Ulysses, and even before he entered upon the congenial life of 
Foreign Office Messenger, and so solved the problem of perpetual 
motion, he was one who could not rest from travel. In 1818 he 
concluded a four or five months’ tour through the playgrounds of 
Europe, a tour “of more than 1100 miles, 750 of which were 
performed on foot,” and early the next summer he was crossing 
the Gemmi with a “mountaineer’s crook,” sketching, in the 
chromo-lithographic hues dear to dead breasts, a chain of Alps 
between Basle and Soleure, marvelling at the novelty of punting 
when he sees it on the Lake of Como, and finding everywhere 
bad roads and bad accommodation on those now hackneyed and 
Anglo-Americanized routes. 

After his appointment, Waring was known among the members 
of his family as “John the Messenger,” and the romance of 
distant lands seemed to attach to his personality in their eyes. 
He would arrive from nobody knew where, and after a few days, 
he would depart abruptly —“ what’s become of Waring ?”—and 
it is easy to imagine the fascination that would hang round “ the 
Messenger” and his mysterious errands in the thoughts of the 
juniors, with whom he was an immense favourite. He was a 
strong, fine-looking man, over six feet high, and proportionately 
broad-shouldered, and he would gather three or four children up 
into his arms at once, says a nephew, or pick them up (to their 
huge delight) in a silk handkerchief held between his teeth. The 
stories he would tell detracted nothing from the excitement 
caused by his sudden appearances, and we may safely imagine the 
appreciative audience on his knees begging, not for more giants 
and giant-killers, but for “more, more, more about yourself.” 

At one time Waring was constantly going to Spain, and might 
have been met, like the imaginary Waring, turning down a 


* cool, narrow lane 
Into the blackness, out of grave Madrid 
All fire and shine,” 


and then again, like, or rather unlike, his namesake, he would be 
off to Russia, where—fact this time outdoing fiction— Waring 
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in Moscow... . with the demurest of footfalls,” actually 
watches Tsar Nicholas at play. Just before the Crimean War 
Waring made five journeys to Constantinople in the year. 
“TLand-travel or sea-faring ” both came alike to him, and he was 
equally at home aboard a Channel steamer, a roofed barge on the 
Danube, or a Mediterranean felucca. 

Here taking notes of a Carlist street-fight, there watching the 
ice break up on a Russian river, Waring, in his every-day 
experience, turned Browning’s sport to earnest. Waring never 
ceased to talk in his family, as the manner of men is, of his 
having met the great poet, and it is easy to see how a converse 
tradition might be fostered by admiring friends. But Browning’s 
letter was, of course, conclusive, though one cannot but feel that 
the poet himself would have been interested in the singular 
parallels between the two Warings. I have cited but a few of 
these parallels, all of which are drawn from the numerous manu- 
script volumes of Mr. Waring’s diaries. These memorials of a 
Queen’s Messenger—travel-pictures of the past—have been seen 
by not more than two or three persons, and are kindly placed at 
my disposal by my friend, Mr. R. E. Goolden, who is himself a 
relative of “ John the Messenger.” 

John Edward Waring was brother to the late William Waring, 
Canon of Hereford and Archdeacon of Salop, and came of an old 
and distinguished Shropshire family. His official life covered 
thirty-one years of the middle of the century (1824-1855), and 
he died at Paris, at the age of seventy-five, on October 16th, 1865. 

Many habits and customs besides those of the Queen’s messengers 
have changed or passed away since John Edward Waring rode and 
wrote. For he lived in the days of annuals, those “literary birds 
of paradise,” as he calls them, days of flint and steel, days when 
people dined at five o'clock, called a man’s wife his “lady,” and 
copied extracts from L. E. L. into books with gilt-edged leaves. 

The most striking contrast between the globe-trotting of to- 
day and most of Waring’s is the difference in mode and speed 
of conveyance. Waring lived in the pre-railway days when 
travelling was posting and the state of the roads was the para- 
mount question with every traveller. An English nobleman’s 
coach and six was then as common a sight on Alpine roads “as 
an Italian and his images in London.” 

An expert in travelling, Mr. Waring not only carried tools 
wherewith to mend his carriage in case of a break-down, but 
could, if need were, lend a hand himself. 

At one time he was constantly on the great northern road 
between Berlin and St. Petersburg—where the elements can be 
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in earnest in a few minutes, and in the spring (if spring may be 
said to exist in Russia) of 1838 he undertook the journey—for 
the fourth time that season—in weather so trying as to be 
unusual even there :— 


“ Horribly bad weather, with snow, sleet, and rain, to say nothing of the 
snow and mud which the horses when in gallop kicked into the sledge in 
copious volleys. My situation was deplorable; I wore my furs more for 
shelter than warmth, but all my outer clothing was soaked through; the 
sledges, too, were miserably small, indeed so short and narrow that I could 
scarcely change my position. On my arrival at Dorpat I did contrive to 
procure a sledge partially covered with a tattered mat; for this accommo- 
dation an exorbitant charge was made, the postmaster even wanted me to 
purchase, knowing full well that I should be obliged to leave it at the next 
relay, where there happened to be no sledgeway. At Uddern I stopped to 
procure, if possible, a peasant’s sheep-skin cloak, but not one was to be 
had. During my stay there a fearful snow-storm burst over the place. 
For two days and nights I had not an hour’s repose, and what with the 
want of rest and the horrible jolting to which I had been subjected, I felt 
on the third night so overwhelmed with fatigue that I was glad at all 
hazards to snatch a few minutes’ sleep on the sofas of the different post- 
houses whilst my horses were getting ready. During one of these intervals 
I was robbed. . . . I remember once when crossing the ice at Riga I was 
obliged to hire nearly twenty men to get my carriage across the river. 
I thought it prudent to watch the party; the overseer, observing my 
caution, assured me of their honesty ; afew minutes afterwards, I saw him 
in collusion with a man whose hands were gliding into the pockets of the 
carriage. Dishonesty is the characteristic of Russians, and pervades every 
class. The nobles are generally in debt, official bribe-taking and peculation 
go on to a fearful extent, the trading classes over reach, and the lower 
orders pilfer.” 


Government messengers travel with privileges, and even at 
the Russian frontier Mr. Waring was always spared the baggage 
examination and jealous inquiries to which ordinary travellers 
are subjected. Like every one else, he lauds the courtesy of the 
Russian authorities, and, at the same time, comments on the 
Russian cringing before rank :— 


“ As I was on one occasion waiting while one of the clerks at Tanroggen 
was engaged with my passport, a plainly dressed official entered. The 
clerk instantly rose, and, approaching him, answered a few questions with 
a respect bordering on absolute awe. The great man soon withdrew, when 
the clerk, who was evidently surprised at my presumption in venturing to 
keep my seat, said in a whisper, though we were quite alone, ‘ What! have 
you never seen him, not know him? Why, he has the rank of a captain, 
and wears an embroidered collar’!” 


Mr. Waring himself carried a sword, in Russia at least, and he 
writes :— 


“Tonce actually drew my sword when a posthouse overcharge was 
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ynsolently attempted and horses refused, but before the weapon ‘had leapt 
from its scabbard’ my antagonist rushed into the stable and brought me 
the horses on my own terms.” 


Among the discomforts of those unenlightened days in Russia, 
“scarcely anything eatable can be procured en route. I called 
for refreshments, and two sorts of bread were placed before me, 
brown and black ; the former, resembling what the Belgians give 
their horses, was of rye so imperfectly ground that the grains 
were perceptible. Iam ata loss to conceive with what material 
the black bread was made, but sand was a considerable ingre- 
dient.” However, that Russian posthouses in the thirties were not 


of roguery and bareness all compact, the following extract from 
the diary evidences :— 


“Besides engravings and exotic flowers there are other symptoms of 
civilization. I have repeatedly heard the piano and guitar, and have seen, 
on Sundays and other high days, a reunion of well-dressed men and pretty 
women, evidently the friends—though certainly not the neighbours in our 
sense—of the postmaster; from what part of these wilds the fairy forms 
of the ladies could spring, Icannot conceive. Tea and coffee are excellent.” 


Waring has a great deal to say on the mud horrors of Russian 
highroads in spring and autumn, which in summer turn into a 


dust-plague, and on sledging over imperfectly glazed roads, 
through snow-drifts, or when the sledgeway is broken by the 
continuous tread of horses into an infinity of ridges, making 
upsets of frequent occurrence, while at the same time the windows 
are incrusted with rime. Of the Russian postilion, however 
thievish and reckless in his driving, Waring speaks highly :— 


“The Russian postilion, with his meek, boorish exterior, is by no means 
deficient in intellect, for the development of which an occasion only is 
required. Cunning he undoubtedly possesses, and as to what the poor 
fellow has to undergo, he may well rival] the much-enduring man of the 


Odyssey. His usual fee is about fourpence for a stage of fifteen miles in 
all weathers.” 


It is on the same journey from St. Petersburg back to Berlin 
that Mr. Waring thus records witnessing an ice débicle on a 
Russian river :— 


“T arrived at Riga at midnight, but finding it impossible to cross the 
river at that hour, I slept in my carriage and started at daybreak. The 
ice was hourly expected to give way, but my carriage got safely across. 
On my arrival at Mittau I met Baron Bissen and his family, and we con- 
tinued our route in company. . . . we perceived a dense crowd collected on 
the opposite bank, a discouraging sight to such a traveller as myself, whose 
object is expedition; for the Russians have a peculiar instinct in ascer- 
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taining almost the precise moment when the ice on any river is likely to 
give way. My unpractised eyes could not perceive the slightest indication 
that the ice was on the move, but in about half an hour a slight motion 
‘was perceptible, and in a few minutes more the whole mass yielded to the 
pressure of the current, and glided majestically down the stream. The 
bridge was crowded with a host of idlers watching the ice take its headlong 
course down the now rapidly increasing torrent. The ice on these rivers, 
‘before the thaw sets in, is a solid mass of the purest crystal about a yard 
thick: during the progress of the thaw the water at the surface drips 
‘through, till the once compact mass becomes honeycombed and resembles 
‘a bundle of sticks, or, to speak more philosophically, a series of perfectly 
formed stalactites, connected at either extremity by a slight belt of ice, 
When in this state, the largest masses, coming in contact with any re- 
sisting substance, will be instantly shivered into a myriad of brilliant 
fragments and lost in the stream. This accounts for the extraordinary 
#epidity with which the floating ice disappears in all northern rivers.” 


Waring’s note-book in St. Petersburg gives a pleasant picture 
of Imperial domesticity :— 


“Met the funeral cort?ge of Mrs. Krassovski. Mrs. K. (who had died 
in the Palace during the night) wasa Scotch lady, and had been head nurse 
to the Imperial family ; she was an especial favourite of Nicholas, who was 
once her infant charge, and who, after the death of her husband, gave her 
the rank of a colonel’s widow, besides considerable property. It was under 
the auspices of this lady, who invited me to tea, that some years since I had 
an opportunity strangers seldom enjoy, of seeing the very penetralia 
of the Imperial residence, the Colossus of the North romping with his 
children and striding like the Colossus of Rhodes at the terminus of a 
wooden montagne russe, pushing the younger ones with an ‘ Allez-vous donc,’ 
as, gliding down the descent, they passed between his extended legs. As 
a climax, I saw him sprawling on his back, resisting the efforts of half-a- 
dozen boys who were attempting to raise him. Half an hour later I saw 
the Emperor playing billiards with the Empress, and, shouldering his cue, 
stand in sentinel’s attitude when a visitor was announced—to the utter 
confusion of the starred and court-suited gentleman who entered.” 


One or two further details are amusing enough to transcribe :— 


“For an Emperor, Nicholas is the most sans facon of men. Two 
anecdotes will illustrate my meaning. What would George III. have said 
to the proceedings at an interview which an American of my acquaintance 
recently had with the Imperial family? Nicholas, hearing that the 
American was making an extensive tour in Russia, and suspecting that 
he might publish his travels, expressed a desire to see him. My friend 
was introduced to the Emperor in his cabinet (an unusual honour by-the- 
bye), and after a long, familiar chat, Nicholas intimated that as his wife 
and family spoke English more fluently than he did, he would have great 
pleasure in introducing him to the ladies. The Emperor led the way to an 
apartment in which were the Empress, and two grand duchesses whom he 
introduced as ‘ his wife and his daughters Mary and Olga,’ and requesting 
the visitor to be seated, left the room. In the course of conversation, one 
of the princesses inquired if it were true that servants were called ‘ helps’ 
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in America. ‘ You have been reading Mrs. Trollope,’ said the American. 
‘I confess she has,’ replied the Empress.’ ... ‘The other anecdote was 
also told me by the individual himself who had the interview with the 
Imperial family. He was agent for a well-known London jeweller, and 
had contrived, in spite of all custom-house regulations, to introduce his 
valuables to the very heart of the Russian empire. Amongst them was a 
gem of a character perfectly unique; it was arranged as an official seal, and 
was considered by the London house an appropriate ornament for the 
Imperial cabinet. An introduction was obtained, but when the seal was 
exhibited, the Emperor grasped the arm ofthe astonished Londoner, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ Suivez-moi, mon ami, je vous montrerai comme je suis simple,’ and 
entering his cabinet, produced a seal, worth perhaps half-a-crown. With 
the Empress, however, who has a mania for trinkets, the case was different. 
She made purchases and took great delight in displaying her treasures to 
aman so competent to appreciate them. ‘ Mary,’ said the Empress to her 
daughter, ‘go into my room and bring me’ so-and-so. Case after cage 
was produced. The man of gems assured me he never could have 
imagined that one individual could possess treasures of so immense a 
value; amongst them was the Imperial crown. ‘ This,’ said the Empress, 
‘I have, strictly speaking, no right to keep in my possession, but the point 
has been conceded in my favour.’” 


Waring comments on the struggle continually going on between 
the Government and the landholders to prevent the latter from 
being absentees from their vast and dreary estates. “‘ Permission 


to travel,’ said a Russian of rank to me, ‘is the rarest favour 
except under the plea of ill-health, consequently almost all of us 
have sick certificates.’” In 1851, Waring notes the promulgation 
of a still more stringent ukase, to the effect that Russian subjects 
travelling for pleasure are to pay an annual tax of five hundred 
roubles per head ! 

Mr. Waring concludes his gossiping account of his Russian 
experience with some remarks, the wisdom of which time has 
abundantly confirmed :— 


“Nothing but the liberty of the press can check these abuses, and before 
that can be established, the whole framework of society, from the Caucasus 
to the frozen ocean, from Tobolsk to the Prussian frontier, must be re- 
modelled. Teach forty million serfs to read and then place Sunday news- 
papers within their reach, and what would be the result? Dissatisfaction 
with a diet of black bread and onions, and a disposition to consider them- 
selves something more than transferable property on a nobleman’s estate- 
Nicholas only forms a fractional part of a system. Place on the throne 
of the Czars a philanthropist of extended views, and his crown would not 
be worth a twelvemonth’s purchase.” 


Rapid transitions and extremes of climate, and exposure to them 
all, were among the necessary hardships of a government courier’s 
lot in those days, and immediately after leaving Russia we find 
Waring in Spain, with the temperature at ninety in the shade. 

8 2 
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He is enjoying fried “tomatas” for his breakfast in a Spanish 
inn :— 


“In one corner was a large open fireplace well supplied with blazing pine- 
logs, round which were bubbling ten or a dozen small earthenware pots ; at 
another corner dangled a sheep recently killed, over which was suspended 
a large branch to attract the flies. Over this department presided the 
master of the establishment, who, with a total disregard of all rules of 
cutting up, was hacking the animal into small pieces, which were immedi- 
ately transferred to the pots and pans of his subordinates... . Indis- 
criminately mixed were officers and private soldiers ; civilians of a highly 
respectable appearance; muleteers reposing on skins of wine, the burden 
of a long train of mules recently arrived ; servants and postilions—the only 
difference being that the lower class dispensed with plates, and ate from 
the same dish with wooden spoons.” 


Waring had the excellent habit of making water-colour 
mementos of the places he visited, Tyrol, Spain, Neuilly, Patras, 
Scutari, in close succession, and in one of his Spanish sketch- 
books there are some quite charming drawings of Segovia in old 
Castile, the balconied, orange-selling town of the fonda just 
described. The Carlists are out and Waring is constantly 
meeting large bodies of troops, “ many of them greeted me with 
cries of ‘ Viva la Constitucion,’ to which as a matter of course I 


responded. One party was disposed to be merry at my expense, 
for the postilion and I were mounted on two miserable skeletons 
of Rosinantes, and a man of my stature on such a scarecrow might 
well excite a laugh, for I stand over six feet one ‘ without boots.’ 
On passing the head of the column I saluted, and was received 
with cheers.” 


In Madrid Waring saw a less playful side of insurgency :— 


“ August 18th.—Looking out of my window to-day I saw a number of 
people eagerly running down the street, and, listening attentively, I heard 
the report of firearms in different quarters. I rushed out and followed 
the crowd to the nearest scene of action. On my approaching the point 
where the street in which I then was intersected that in which the soldiery 
were engaged, a man standing at his door beckoned me to approach 
no further. Asking permission to make his house a retreat in case of 
danger, I hurried on. Reaching the point of intersection I placed 
myself at the corner of a house to be screened from the shot, and then 
took a hasty glance at the street in which the work of death was going on. 
It was short and narrow; close in front of me was a body lying on the 
pavement, and I heard there were two more higher up. At the end of the 
street the troops were firing on each other from opposite barracks. Occa- 
sionally the balls traversed the street lengthwise. Amongst the bystanders 
was an Englishman, who showed me a ball he had just taken from the 
wall close by where we were standing. It appeared that a battalion of the 
3rd regiment of Guards, whose constitutional sentiments were of an 
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‘unequivocal character, were at issue with some ‘provincial’ troops more 
radically disposed. How the business would end or how much blood be 
shed no one could say, as the utmost excitement prevailed, firing through- 
out the town continuing without intermission. As night approached, the 
interest of the scene was quickened, detachments of troops with fixed 
bayonets occasionally rushed by, giving a‘ Viva la Constitucion’ which 
was enthusiastically echoed by the crowd. So inveterately arc the Spanish 
addicted to smoking that I observed many of the soldiers with cigars in 
their mouths, and it was odd enough to see a man hurrying to the fight 
coolly stop to light his cigar. ... It was now dark, and lights appeared 
in many of the windows. Some were chary cr tardy with their candles, 
but a hint from the crowd was sufficient, and in half an hour Madrid was 
brilliantly illuminated. A tremendous clatter was now heard, and cries of 
‘Viva l’Artilleria’ greeted a couple of guns as they hurried past. In a 
few minutes they opened fire, and each discharge was received with a ‘Viva.’ 
Never was artillery more effective, for in eight or ten discharges the 
belligerents were frightened into submission, and their musketry ceased,... 
I continually met litters conveying the dead or wounded. All were closely 
covered except one, and it was evidently the intention of the bearers to let 
the crowd see the sufferer. He was an officer, had a ghastly wound in his 
body, and seemed at the point of death. The people, however, saluted him 
with the accustomed ‘ Vivas.’ Observing a concourse in one of the large 
gateways so common here, I forced an entrance and found the body I had 
so recently seen on the pavement. It was that of a girl of the lower classes; 

wshe had been warned of her danger, but she persisted in remaining. I 
examined the wound; the shot took effect near the spine, and death was 
probably instantaneous ; the face had a ghastly appearance, the eyes and 
mouth being open. The passers-by, actuated by curiosity alone, came and 
went their way, occasionally a pobre muchacha, and that was all. But the 
dead girl was not unlamented, one friend remained by her to the last, and 
it was a touching scene, for if ever grief was faithfully depicted on the 
countenance of a dog it was here; a mute and solitary mourner, he stood 
over the remains of his mistress. I attempted to caress him, but was 
answered by an almost inaudible growl, while, heedless of the crowd, the 
forlorn animal did nothing but gaze at the dead woman, and softly lick 
her hands and lips.” 


On one occasion, at a bull-fight in Madrid, Waring found him- 
self alone cheering—the bull having leapt the fence that divides 
the arena from the spectators ! 

John the messenger’s , pleasant character radiates through 
all his experiences. His was one of the “ friend-making, every- 
where friend-finding” natures, and in whatever company he 
might happen to be, he would always take the initiative. So 
distinguished were his bearing and address that people who saw 
him in the street would turn to look at him, and those who spoke 
to him always inquired who he was. He was often taken for a 
foreigner ; long residence abroad had rubbed down the insular 
angles, and he spoke French, German, and Italian perfectly, and 
Russian passably. A man of great observation, he makes careful 
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botanical notes in his sketch-book of the flowers he finds on the 
shores of the Bosphorus. Alert and receptive, “ wearying his 
guide with questions,” “ longing,” when he lands for an hour or 
two at Smyrna, to investigate the country behind, he belonged 
essentially to the traveller type of humanity. 

Not the least interesting among Waring’s diaries is his record 
of 1848, that annus mirabilis of the democratic idea throughout 
Europe. Immediately after the February revolution we find the 
Queen’s Messenger in Paris, for Downing Street is busy, and 
Waring writes: ‘One of my colleagues saw the street-firing, 
another was at the pillage of the Tuileries.” The contemporary 
Punch showed yet another rushing into the Foreign Office, 
wounded in three places, and in the disguise of a fishwife! For 
Waring’s own part, he describes his journey to Paris as follows :— 


“Before we reached Amiens, I was stared at and lionized under the 
impression that I was Louis Napoleon. ... At Amiens a shabby and 
wayworn deputation from Paris attempted to proclaim the Republic 
officially, but being ordered off by his magnificence, the Mayor, they 
sneaked into the train again to try their luck at Douay and Valenciennes. 
At Beaumont we came to a standstill, as a part of the road between 
there and Paris had been broken up. I called the postmaster aside, and 
my corner in the single ricketty carriage was secured. Lord John Hay, 
who was with me, was left behind, but got to Paris next morning ina 
milk-cart. The Paris barriers were of course demolished, the streets were 
barricaded in every direction, a part of each barricade—just sufficient to 
allow a vehicle to pass—had been levelled. Where the lamp-posts had 
been destroyed, the gas was still serviceable, and issued from the pavement 
in a broad and brilliant flame.” 


Next day Waring writes :— 


“‘T am grieved to see so many of the trees, young and old, destroyed by 
the reckless mob; in some places they are already cut into lengths for fuel 
and stacked along the boulevards. Nothing strikes me more than the 
silence and deserted aspect of the Tuileries, the windows thrown open to 
allow the public a glance at the ruin within. The grating of the windows 
in the long range of underground apartments facing the Rue Rivoli is 
broken in most places, the rooms are piled with confused masses of kitchen 
things, from an ordinary terre de pipe plate to the most splendid dessert 
services. .,. A deluge of cheap news—no restrictions on the press, no 
stamps now; foreign intelligence, particularly English, is not forgotten— 
‘opinion du journal anglais, le “'Teem,” pour deux sous,’ vociferate the 
newsmen in the Palais Royal. ... A busy trade in tricoloured 
cockades—I remarked that all the early victories of Napoleon were now on 
sale. At my hotel, poor Lachanel, who had not long since taken this large 
establishment at an exorbitant rental, sees ruin staring him in the face. 
The yard at the Embassy was crowded with applicants for passports; at 
the commencement of the revolution the signatures were from three to four 
hundred daily.” 
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After a day or two in Paris, Waring hastens home with his 
messages :-— 


“We were in Dover harbour, barely fifty yards from the quay, but 
minutes now are as important as hours were but a few days since, and a 
boat came alongside the steamer, which I was requested to enter. A 
passenger was on the point of following—‘ Only for this gentleman,’ and the 
crew shoved off. On landing I was surrounded by eager applicants for 
news, particularly as to the whereabouts of the ex-King; but whatever my 
intelligence, reserve is my business. ‘A special train, sir?’ I answer in 
the affirmative, and, escaping the custom-house, find all ready at the 
station. I was telegraphed to Downing Street, and on my arrival at a 
quarter-past midnight the porter was in attendance, and four clerks en- 
gaged in whist were expecting me.” 


Paris started the air, other capitals were soon dancing :— 


“Rumours of a revolutionary movement at Vienna reached London a 
day or two ago, but no official intelligence till this afternoon, a few hours 
before my departure. In times like this, every sovereign and every petty 
prince in Germany might have been dethroned within the last ten days; 
and as for Hungary, that Ireland of Austria, what could be expected but 
that a revolution had already broken out, or that it had secured its in- 
dependence without a blow?” 


Waring arrives in Austria just after the Constitution has been 
proclaimed, and he writes from Vienna on March 27th :— 


“That Louis Philippe should be hurried from his home without a five- 
franc piece, should put on a rough pilot coat, assume the name of Smith, 
and be addressed as ‘uncle’ by the English Consul at Havre, was a 
probable historical event; but that with my knowledge of Austria I should 
one day be at Vienna and see citizens in plain clothes on sentinel duty 
(citizens but lately interdicted by the Father of his People from smoking in 
the streets !); students strutting about with swords; that I should not only 
see the most unrestricted liberty of the press, but, as a climax, a caricature 
of the departed Metternich with an exceedingly long nose, seated on a 
donkey, and hooted, are circumstances so improbable, that without absolute 
proof I must have remained incredulous. ... On these walls I see in 
large print ‘the three glorious days’; reams of politics are sold at the 
street-corners—this in a capital where a short time since an English news- 
paper would be submitted to the censorship before being allowed to 
circulate. Indeed, such is now the freedom of the people, that I verily 
believe a tradesman might leave his shop and go twenty miles without the 
permission of the police! .. Called at the Rothschilds’, where everything 
looked very blank ; all securities at a discount, and gold at a frightful 
premium ; one of the head clerks observed, ‘ We scarcely know whether we 
shall be alive to-morrow.’ Baron Eichthall told me that the estimated 
losses of the Rothschilds amounted to ten millions sterling, the Paris 
house being naturally a far greater loser than the other three.” 


A day or two earlier the Republic had been declared at Venice ;. 
a week before that Frederick William IV. was virtually a prisoner 
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in Berlin; and echoes of the revolutionary thunder roll in from 
other places. At Munich and elsewhere there is insurrection ; at 
Belgrade a movement to drive out the Osmanli garrison is afoot; 
and even Semlin must have its émeute ; while, on the 10th of April, 
thirty miles of Chartist petition were being presented in London. 

Waring suffered many things of many quarantines, and did not 
often find in his detentions so humorous an episode as one he 
relates as occurring on the Austro-Bavarian frontier :— 


“This lazaretto is about a mile from Passau. Arriving at the outposts I 
was much amused by the dilemma in which two lovers were thrown by the 
regulations. A gentleman of Scharding is engaged to a lady of Passau, 
but the establishment of the quarantine law between the two towns 
prevents the wedding, and their interviews are held on the extreme verge 
of the two countries, a shallow ditch separating them and a sentinel on 
the watch to prevent any but verbal expressions of their mutual regard!” 


Waring has sometimes a happy knack of description. He calls 
Bremen, ‘‘a Van Eyk in a modern exhibition frame,” and sketches 
Valetta as follows :— 


“ A lovely morning, the thermometer at eighty-two degrees in the shade. 
A glorious sun is just dissipating a slight mist that still clings to the 
suburbs on the water-side; the upper sky is tinged with a shade of blue, 
whilst the whole eastern horizon is one blaze of gold. The part of the 
town in shadow is of a dingy yellow, the points catching the light sparkling 
brilliantly ; the water is of the deepest azure, and at its point of union with 
the land there is just haze enough to render the view artistically mysterious 
and indistinct. 1 now see that the poetical landscapes of Turner are not 
apocryphal, though he blends Nature with imagination and must have 
derived his impression under a southern sun.” 


When at Constantinople in 1840-41, Waring, by the way, saw 
a good deal of the Goldsmith of painting who was so soon to 
afford Turner the subject for his mystical seascape, The Burial of 
Sir David Wilkie. Waring writes :— 


“ We have a small and pleasant party at Madame Giuseppini’s. Im- 
primis, Sir David Wilkie, a plain, straightforward, shrewd Scotsman. Sir 
David has no small share of dry humour, speaks with a broad northern 
accent and, though nearly sixty, has all the freshness and vigour of youth. 
Art has evidently not been a ‘sickly trade’ with him; he is most in- 
artistical in appearance, but not in conversation. His idol is Rembrandt 
Sir David has an attendant satellite in the diminutive and humorous 
Mr. Woodburn, the well-known picture-dealer in St. Martin’s Lane. Mr. 
W. has long since retired and is devoted to travelling. I last saw him at 
St. Petersburg. A general favourite, he is admitted into the best circles 
everywhere, and though by no means aristocratical in manners, is eminently 
so in conversation, as he is constantly alluding to grandees of all countries, 
his friends. ... Another gifted artist, Mr. John Lewis, is also with us, 
and several army doctors (one of them, Sir Humphrey Davy’s brother, an 
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Inspector-General), who have been sent out by the British Government on 
a medical tour to the East, their chief object being to report on the 
hospitals here. They speak in high terms of the first hospital inspected, 
and state that the internal arrangements are admirable, and the greatest 
attention is paid to the comfort of patients; many foreign practitioners 
are attached to the hospitals, but all speak with merited contempt of the 
medical acquirements of the natives.” 


Wilkie, before he left Constantinople en route for Syria, painted 
the Sultan’s portrait :— 


“ December 12¢h.—Sir David Wilkie has just obtained one great object 
of his ambition—Abdul Medjid sat to him to-day for the first time. Great 
exertion as well as influence were employed to gain the consent of the 
Sultan or rather of the court, for the ‘grand Turk,’ when informed 
that his portrait was to be presented to the Queen, replied ‘that it 
gave him great pleasure to sit for his valued friend and ally, the Queen 
of England.” 


Just before this, Acre was taken by the Allies, and Wilkie not 
only made the news the subject of a picture, “A Tartar narrating 
the Victory in a Turkish Café,” but played a leading part in the 
festivities consequent on the event. Ata dinner given by Wilkie 
and Woodburn to a number of officers of the fleet, Wilkie tells a 
droll story of Sir Thomas Lawrence :— 


“When Lawrence was in Italy he frequently had to consult an Italian 
physician, and at every visit tendered him a napoleon and a franc. The 
ever-recurring franc puzzled the doctor, and he afterwards applied to me 
for an explanation. He was duly informed that Sir Thomas considered 
the fee given the nearest approximation possible to the sovereign and 
shilling now tendered as a substitute for the guinea.” 


At Pisa, seventeen years after this visit to Stamboul, Waring 
again meets Wilkie’s companion, Woodburn, and, to his surprise, 
finds the marble bust of him—a striking likeness—with the 
words “ex dono” upon it, among the Orgagnas and sarcophagi of 
the Campo Santo. . 

Waring, who had been in Constantinople during the last 
Russian War in 1828-9, spent 1854 more or less on the fringe of 
the Crimean. By February 14th things were looking ominous. 
Waring (homeward bound from four days at Constantinople), is 
landed at Malta for a few hours :— 


“Called on the Admiral, who confirmed the report that the Russian 
Ambassadors had left London and Paris, and that the French and English 
Ambassadors at St. Petersburg were to be immediately recalled. There 
was a great bustle at the lazaretto opposite our anchorage; I hear it is to 
* converted into a depot range of barracks for the troops shortly expected 

ere.” 
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All too soon war followed its rumour, and during the winter 
following, when Waring is almost constantly upon the Mediter- 
ranean, the diary is filled with details concerning the Alma, 
Balaclava, and Inkerman, principally gathered from the military 
men returning wounded from the scene of action who crowded the 
decks. From Therapia the diary records :— 


“ The hotels are crowded with sick or wounded officers. We have two or 
three interesting cases here; one is Sir William Gordon, a lieutenant in 
the 17th Lancers, a skeleton corps of some two hundred and eighty men 
which was so dreadfully cut up at Balaclava. Sir William has a sabre cut 
on his head and a lance wound in his side, but neither severe. He assured 
me that in the charge, mélée, and retreat, his arms and shoulders were 
beaten black and blue by the swords of the Russian horsemen, which 
fortunately were not sharp enough to inflict much injury. He owed his 
safety to the strength and swiftness of his horse, which escaped unhurt, 
though more than one-third of the horses in the regiment were killed or 
wounded.” 


Unfortunately, the diary gives no more of this personal experi- 
ence of the charge of the Light Brigade, but here are a few 
jottings from amid much Crimean gossip :— 


“Captain B , of the Grenadier Guards, informed me that £9200, 
the largest sum ever offered, was given by an officer of his regiment in the 
battalion destined to remain at home for a lieutenant-colonelcy in the 
battalion under orders for the seat of war.” 


Waring gives several instances, besides pecuniary ones, of 
sacrifices made by soldiers ardent to be in the front; and re- 
ferring to the £9200 mentioned, the civil servant comments: 
“T imagine, however, that Alma and Inkerman have somewhat 
reduced the scale of prices.” Perhaps not, all the same, for 
he continues :— 


“It is well known that thousands of French soldiers more than were 
required offered themselves at the storming of Sebastopol the moment the 
breach was practicable. I had some conversation with a young French 
soldier who was looking forward with great pleasure to a campaign in the 
Crimea. ‘I should like to assist at this beau fait d’armes,’ said he, with the 
coolness and gusto of an antiquary at the prospect of opening atumulus.... 
‘How many rounds did you fire?’ I asked a bearded young soldier of the 
Grenadier Guards. ‘Forty.’ ‘How many shots took effect?’ ‘Twenty- 
five at least, the enemy was so close.’ ‘Did you cross bayonets with any 
of them?’ ‘No, they invariably ran.’ But there are exceptions to every 
rule. An officer told me that one man in this heroic battalion, when 
storming the heights at Alma, fell, pretending he was seized with cholera. 
Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, coming up, gave him a kick and ordered 
him to march on with the rest. He did so, and in a few moments fell a 
second time, shot through the heart. ... The newspaper reports of the: 
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Russians’ brutality are true; most of the wounded they despatched on the 
field. The reports relative to Captain Eddington’s death are also correct ;. 
an officer of his regiment, the 95th, showed me the helmet of the soldier 
who committed this atrocity a moment after a refreshing draught was 
given him. No sooner had his benefactor turned away than the Russian 
raised his musket as he lay and shot him dead. The ruffian was instantly 
despatched by a man of the 95th. Towards the close of the battle, our 
men, exasperated by the treatment their wounded received, gave no quarter, 
even bayoneting the wounded as the British advanced in pursuit of the 
retreating enemy. The very men who thus fiercely retaliated in the heat 
of battle were as gentle as lambs the day after when removing their 
helpless enemies. After the battle, and before the wounded could be 
removed, supernumeraries were sent to them with water. Amongst these 
was a drummer-boy; he was spoken to by a Russian officer lying des- 
perately hurt; the boy, seeing a sword by the officer’s side, hesitated; the 
officer shook his head, and made a more earnest and encouraging appeal ; 
the boy drew his sword, advanced, and in an attitude of defence held out 
the water-can; the officer drank and offered the boy his watch in return. 
This was nobly declined, but Sir George Brown, riding by at the moment, 
and perceiving the desperate condition of the wounded man, told the 
drummer to accept it. It is equally true that in the cavalry affair at 
Balaclava, the enemy’s batteries fired at masses in which Russians and 
English were fiercely engaged; an officer of the 17th Lancers told me 
that in the mélée one of his men had his lance in the body of a Russian 
when a ball from the enemy’s battery shivered the lance and killed the 
Russian.” 


On the 22nd of September, a French corvette might be seen 
from Therapia with the tricolor flaunting, not only at the stern 
but at each mast-head, and, after communicating with the 
guardship frigate, she steamed on to Constantinople without 


stopping :— 


“This was significant. Very soon after the intelligence was circulated 
that the battle of the Alma had been fought and won.... At our hotel 
were three invalided officers of the 23rd Infantry—Lieutenants Duff and 
Vane, and another whose name I have forgotten. Duff hurried off by the 
first steamer to Scutari, and returned late in the evening with sad accounts 
indeed of the losses sustained by the unfortunate regiment. I shall not 
easily forget the scene that followed, such anxious inquiries and such 
rapid and concise replies. ‘The Colonel?’ ‘Shot through the body in 
the act of planting the colours on the rampart; all the ensigns killed or 
wounded.’ ‘A.?’ ‘Shot through the heart.’ ‘B.?’ ‘Wounded in both 
legs.’ ‘C.?’? ‘In the ankle; Russians fired low.’ ‘D.?’ ‘Killed, shot 
through the head.’ ‘E.?’ ‘All right,’ and so on till the fate of each 
officer was ascertained. ‘Our regiment is invariably in for it; we were 
dreadfully cut up at Waterloo,’ said Mr. Duff, and as far as he was con- 
cerned, his words were prophetic; he soon after joined his skeleton corps, 
and was taken prisoner at Inkerman, where Vane was wounded. What 
became of the third I know not.” 


Waring, for his own part, did not unceasingly travel in chill 
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and fervid regions, through cholera and quarantines, by land and 
water, without hairbreadth escapes of his own. Such a one he 
describes as having occurred on a foggy night near Chalons when 
the postilion drove too near the edge of a road separated from the 
river pathway by # steep descent and a low stone wall : “ The road 
was frozen and slippery ; to stop the heavy britzska was impossible ; 
for a moment it heeled over, then fell with a fearful crash from 
the wall to the road beneath. I felt bruised, shaken, and confused, 
but I soon heard a thrilling ery of ‘Au secours.’ The window 
fortunately was open ; with difficulty I managed to crawl out, and 
found the postilion kneeling beside my poor courier who lay dead 
in a pool of blood.... The marvel was that anyone survived to 
assist at the procés verbal.” 

Sometimes, Waring would be charged unofficially with the 
letters of officers wounded at Sebastopol, and sometimes officially 
with the anointing oil wherewith a Bishop of Corfu was to be 
consecrated. On one occasion we find him shopping with Prince 
Ernest of Saxe-Leiningen in Smyrna when, looking out of the 
window of the carpet warehouse where they are, he sees a crowd 
following a man who is dangling a human head by the hair. It 
is not “le Baron Abomilique de Barbe Bleue,” but the public 
executioner pointing a moral to discourage other troublers of the 
Smyrniot peace. Not many weeks later Waring is at Naples 
watching the Host carried from a last sacrament, the pious people 
kneeling bare-headed in its path, while “at the corner of the 
street stood an elegant carriage with two servants on the box, the 
pertly occupant of the equipage (which the kneelers actually 
surrounded) remaining covered and eating an ice—-that man was a 
priest.” Elsewhere Waring notes other sacerdotal characteristics ; 
among them, the politeness and humility of the priestly manner, 
and its impenetrable reserve. Still more interesting and sug- 
gestive are reflections on the growing Flight from the Fields, on 
“ Chartism—or Socialism,” and on the Irish Question, reflections 
which seem to belong to 1895 as much as, if not more than, to half 
a century earlier. ‘“ Other times, the same manners.” 


(fn. fi. b3 
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Some Judges. 


Or the great men who have adorned the English Bench, worn the 
collar of S. Simplicius (?),* or sat in the marble chair “ over 
against the midst of the marble table,” at the upper end of the 
great hall of William Rufus, many have been distinguished no 
less as statesmen, soldiers, and ecclesiastics, than as leaders of 
that profession which Hooker has been pleased to describe as the 
“mother of peace and joy.” Odo, the first Chief Justiciar, 
officiated by turns at mass in the royal chapel, as Supreme Judge 
in the King’s Court, and in command of troops employed in 
putting down insurrection. 

Among early legal luminaries one fell fighting valiantly at the 
siege of Acre; another, from whose corpse Wallace ordered as 
much skin to be taken as would make a sword-belt, died a 
soldier’s death on the banks of the Forth; Scrope, Chancellor to 
Richard IT., was engaged at Crecy and Neville’s Cross; C. J. 
Fortescue fought by the side of Morton, afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury, on the bloodstained field of Towton; and even as 
late as 1685 the infamous Jeffreys set out on his Western Circuit 
armed, not only with a commission of Oyer and Terminer, but 
also with authority to command the forces in chief. The language 
of these ancient sages smacked somewhat of association with 
camps, if at least one may judge from what is recorded of John 
de Mowbray (temp. Edward III.), who called aloud from the 
Bench to the Bishop of Chester, a defendant in an action tried 
before him, “ Allez au grand diable.” 

Before the days of Mary, the judges rode to Westminster Hall 
on mules, and Mr. Justice Whyddon, in the opening year of her 
reign, was the first to bestride a horse in the solemn procession. 
In 1673, however, Judge Twisden, to the great consternation of 
his brethren, “ from want of gravity in the beast and too much in 
the rider,” was “laid along in the dirt” on a like occasion, since 


* The origin of the collar of S. S. is much in dispute. 
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which time these cavalcades of mounted lawyers have come to an 
end. Riding, however, till superseded by driving, remained the 
only way of going Circuit, for professional prejudice ran strongly 
against pedestrian circuiteers, and many good stories have been 
told of great lawyers who in those early years when— 


“Slow rises worth by poverty deprest,” 


found it difficult to raise funds for the purchase of a horse. 

In days more recent Mr. Justice Byles, well known for his 
work on Bills, was accustomed when at the Bar to take a ride 
every afternoon. The sorry appearance of his steed, however, 
roused the mirth of the Temple, and the horse was generally 
called Bills, to afford opportunity for the alliterative combination, 
“There goes Byles on Bills”; if, however, report speak true, the 
animal was known to master and clerk under another name, and 
when a too curious client inquired the serjeant’s whereabouts, 
the reply was given with clear conscience that he was “out on 
Business.” * 

A good story is told of Byles after he was raised to the Bench. 
‘The judge was one day trying a man for stealing, when a medical 
witness was called, who stated that in his opinion the prisoner 
was suffering from kleptomania, “And your lordship of course 
knows what that is.” “ Yes,” said Byles quietly; “it is a disease 
which I am sent here to cure.” 

Prisoners, it has been said, think much of the rank of those 
who pass sentence of death upon them, and the sheep-stealer of 
bygone days preferred that his doom should proceed from the 
lips of a Chief Justice. Lord Campbell mentions a case where a 
serjeant presided on the Oxford Circuit in place of the judge 
taken suddenly ill, and a man was capitally convicted. Being 
asked as usual whether he had anything to say, he replied, “ Yes, 
I wish to say that I have been tried before a journeyman judge.” 

Buller, who wore ermine at thirty-two, and whose idea of 
Heaven was to sit at Nisi Prius all day and play whist all night, 
was once going the Oxford Circuit, and was asked when met by 
the sheriff whether he was a bond fide judge (the functionary 
made one word only of fide), as they had been so often fobbed off 
with serjeants in those parts. Satisfied on this head, the sheriff 
ventured to pursue his inquiries, and asked whether at the last 
place visited he had been to see the elephant. ‘“ Why no, Mr. 
High Sheriff, I cannot say I did, for a little difficulty occurred; 
we both came into town in form, with trumpets sounding, and a 


* «A Generation of Judges,’ p. 79. 
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question arose as to which of us should visit first.” It was 
Buller who decided that a husband might chasten his wife with a 
stick no thicker than his thumb, and his portrait by Gillray as 
Judge Thumb for a long time adorned the print-shops. Some 
wearers of the ermine have been specially popular with criminals. 
“Who is the Judge of ’Soize?” asked Sykes, offered his choice 
between sessions next week and assizes a month hence. “ Baron 
Cleasby,” said the clerk. “Oh, then I'll go to Soize,” rejoined 
the criminal; “Cleasleby is the judge for me.” * 

Speaking of sheriffs recalls the fact that it was only the other 
day that guards of policemen, paid out of county rates, were sub- 
stituted for bands of javelin men equipped by those officials ; and it 
may not be generally known that the Sheriff of Northumberland 
at one time furnished a special escort with the judges who rode 
across the wild border country from Neweastle to Carlisle, a 
regular receipt being given by the Sheriff of Cumberland when 
their bodies were safely delivered to him. The Corporation of 
Newcastle, down to a period comparatively recent, used to 
present the judges with a sum of money to defray the additional 
expenses of this journey, and Lord Denman was the last to 
receive it in the form of a gold jacobus. The Chief Justice 
had several of these coins, which he kept and used as whist 
counters. 

Lawyers are prone to punning. Perhaps one of the best legal 
puns is attributed to Lord Chelmsford when, as Sir F. Thesiger, 
he objected to the mode of examination of an opponent’s wit- 
nesses. “I have a right,” maintained his antagonist, “to deal 
with my witnesses as I please.” ‘ You may deal as you like, but 
you shan’t Jead,” was the reply. Chelmsford it was, by-the-bye, 
who, walking down St. James’ Street one day, was thus accosted : 
“Mr. Birch, I believe?” “If you believe that, sir, you will 
believe anything,” replied the ex-Chancellor as he passed on. 
Even the sedate Blackstone, in his commentaries, remarks with 
much gravity that landmarks on the seashore are often of signal 
service to navigation: and the saying of Chief Justice Wright, 
when visiting Magdalen College, Oxford, to the President 
(Hough): “Sir, you must not think to huff us,” is well known. 
Richardson (1635), going the Western Circuit, had a great flint 
flung at his head one day by a condemned criminal, which luckily 
did him no worse harm than to knock off his hat. “ You see now,” 
said he to some friends who congratulated him on his fortunate 
escape, “if I had been an upright judge then had I been slain.” 
He was, in fact, leaning low upon his elbow at the time, and so 

* «A Generation of Judges,’ p. 57. os 
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escaped. Bradshaw, it is said, fearing violence on the king’s 
trial, had, besides other defences, a thick, big-crowned beaver 
hat, lined with plated steel, to ward off blows. The hat is still 
preserved in the Ashmolean Museum in memory of the day— 


“When England’s monarch once uncovered sat, 
And Bradshaw bullied in a broad-brimmed hat.” 


Chief Justice Cattlin (1571), from whom the Spencers, Russells, 
and many of the greatest English families are descended, when 
sentencing a prisoner convicted as a go-between in the corre- 
pondence between Mary of Scotland and the Bishop of Ross, thus 
addressed him: “The good seedsman hath sowed in you good 
gifts, but, as it is said in the Gospel, then came the enemy and 
he sowed darnel, cockle, and noisome weeds. Such wicked seeds- 
men have been in England. If they had sown the right seed for 
their own use, the seed of hemp and felt of it, then had they 
received according to their deserving, hemp, meet seed for such 
seedsmen.” 

In violent and abusive terms Jeffreys thus passed sentence on 
the saintly Baxter: “This is an old rogue, a hypocritical 
villain who hates the Liturgy, and would have nought but 
long-winded cant without a book ;” whereupon, suddenly turning 
up his eyes, the judge clasped his hands and began to sing loudly 
through his nose, in imitation of what he supposed to be the 
prisoner’s mode of praying. Jeffreys drank as he swore, like a 
trooper. ‘“ My lord,” said King Charles significantly, as he took 
from his own finger the bloodstone ring which he gave him, “as 
it is a hot summer and you are going Circuit, I desire you will 
not drink too much.” Of eight hundred and forty-one prisoners 
spared after Monmouth’s rebellion and transported, many were 
sold on his account, and he calculated that after all charges paid 
they would average £15 a head. Edward Prideaux paid him 
£15,000 for his liberation, with which he purchased an estate, 
subsequently known in the vulgar tongue as Aceldama, the field of 
blood. After Jeffreys had been many years in his grave, his grand- 
daughter, travelling the western road, was so grossly reviled by 
the peasantry that she durst not venture to proceed to the scenes 
of the Bloody Assize. A contemporary of Jeffreys was the odious 
Scroggs, whose name, uttered by angry nurses, has roused the 
terror of generations of English children. 

One of the briefest yet not least emphatic of sentences was 
passed by Baron Martin on a hoary-headed sinner convicted many 
times of felony: “ You are an old villain, and you'll just take ter 
years’ penal servitude.” The remark of Lord Rames, a Scotch judge, 
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to Matthew Hay cannot be said to err on the side of overmuch sym- 
pathy. The trial was just concluded, and the prisoner, with whom 
the judge had been in the habit of playing chess, had been found 
guilty of murder at Ayr, 1780, when his lordship exclaimed as the 
verdict of the jury was returned: “That's checkmate for you, 
Matthew! ” 

Some judges have enjoyed an unfortunate reputation as hanging 
judges, and one of the most repulsive specimens, Sir Francis Page, 
has been thus handed down to posterity in these lines of Pope :— 


“Slander or poison, dread from Delia’s rage, 
Hard words or hanging, if your judge be Page.” 


He lived to be an octogenarian, and in his later days replied in 
answer to an inquiry as to his health, “ My dear sir, you see how 
it fares with me: I just manage to keep hanging on, hanging on.” 
Lord Ellenborough (the first judge to remove from the neighbour- 
hood of Russell Square to the West-end) was considered somewhat 
severe in disposing of criminal cases. One day at an assize 
dinner, he was offered some fowl; his lordship intended to try 
beef. “I’m sure you'll like it my lord,” said Jekyll (afterwards 
Master of the Rolls): “it is well hung beef.” 

Jekyll, by the way, bequeathed £20,000 to found a sinking fund 
for payment of the National Debt, on which it was remarked that 
he might as well have tried to dam up the middle arch of 
Blackfriars Bridge with his full-bottomed wig. It was Mansfield 
who thus characterised this patriotic legacy, of whom we are told 
that he one day directed a jury to find a stolen trinket of less 
value than forty shillings, that the thief might escape the capital 
sentence; the jeweller however demurred, saying that the fashion 
alone cost him twice the money. With solemn gravity the judge 
replied, “As we ourselves stand in need of mercy, gentlemen, let 
us not hang a man for fashion’s sake.” The testy judge has been 
most effectually laughed down by Dickens’s caricature of 
‘Gaselee’s peculiarities of manner under the punning sobriquet of 
Mr. Justice Stareleigh. 

In marked contrast stands out the matchless good temper of 
Baron Graham, of whom it was said that “no one but his sempstress 
could ruffle him.” It was customary in his day to suspend 
judgment in criminal cases till the close of the assizes, and then 
‘deliver the sentences all ina lump. A man had been accidentally 
omitted in the list of capital punishments, of which he was 
reminded on coming to the end—“Oh yes, I see, John Thomson ; 
John Thomson, I beg your pardon; you also are to be hanged by 


the neck until you are dead, and may the Almighty have mercy 
VOL, CVII. z 
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on your miserable soul also.” Hardwicke’s courtesy was one day 
pointedly shown when he observed Cromwell’s grandson standing 
in Westminster Hall listening to the Great Protector being 
vilified; instantly the judge rebuked the speaker, saying, “I 
observe Mr. Cromwell standing outside the bar and inconveniently 
pressed by the crowd; please to make way for him that he may 
sit by me on the bench.” 

It has been cited as a remarkable proof of the reverence of the 
English people for the law, that during the Great Rebellion, 
judges went circuit, and gaols were delivered as in a time of 
profound peace. But in the confusion which followed the death 
of the King it was different, and on the 3lst January, 1649, 
Westminster Hall was in a state of dire perplexity, no fewer than 
six of the twelve judges refusing to sit again. Nothing daunted 
by a difficulty so unforeseen, Cromwell announced that if he could 
not rule by red gowns he would rule by red coats. During the 
Protectorate royalist practitioners took their revenge by refusing 
to write Oliver with a capital O, and many nibbled the toast 
floating at the top of the cup that they might mutter as they 
drank, “‘God send this crumb well down.” One of the Common- 
wealth judges, Oliver St. John, was sent as ambassador to the 
Hague, where however he met with anything but an enthusiastic 
reception ; a son of the Queen of Bohemia publicly called him a 
rogue and a dog, and the Duke of York struggling with him 
which should first pass through a turnstile, snatched off his hat 
and flung it in his face, exclaiming the while, “ Learn, parricide, to 
respect the brother of your king”; to which the judge calmly 
replied, “I regard neither you nor the person of whom you speak 
but as a race of fugitives.” 

St. John not only gave his daughter away, but according to 
the then existing law, performed the nuptial ceremony which 
made her a wife. 

Erskine, by-the-bye, when quartered in Minorca read prayers 
and preached as a subaltern in the First Royals ; Mansfield wrote 
a sermon for his friend Bishop Johnson, too suddenly called on to 
officiate on a Thanksgiving Day in the Abbey, and in our own time 
Lush was in the habit of occupying the pulpit in a Baptist chapel 
on Sundays. 

Two Commonwealth judges going the Western Circuit met with 
what might easily have proved a more disagreeable adventure at 
Salisbury, when (1655) Penruddock suddenly captured the city. 
Some of his followers actually seized the judges in court, requiring 
them to order the sheriff to proclaim Charles II.; they refused, 
however, and were all but hanged. Penruddock himself afterwards: 
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suffered, and his dying words are well worthy of being recorded. 
Pious as brave, he exclaimed as he ascended the scaffold: “ This 
may, I hope, prove Jacob’s ladder, for though the feet of it rest on 
earth, yet I doubt not but the top of it reacheth unto heaven.” 

Lord Shaftesbury in the reign of Charles II.—the last judge 
who was not previously a regularly trained lawyer—rather 
astonished the profession by the dress he wore when seated in the 
marble chair: “an ash-coloured gown, silver laced and full 
ribboned pantaloons displayed without any black in his garb.” 
Sitting in court in the dog days, Lord Norbury once selected for 
its coolness a dress which he had worn at a masquerade ball of 
Lady Castlereagh’s; oppressed by the stifling atmosphere and 
forgetful of his inner raiment, the judge threw back his judicial 
robe just as he was pronouncing sentence of death upon a gang of 
prisoners, his solemn accents contrasting painfully with the 
strange garishness of his costume. In our own day Baron Martin 
finding the heat exceedingly great on a summer circuit, divested 
himself of wig and robes, and even then feeling the cushion of the 
chair uncomfortably warm, replaced it by a soap box. Campbell 
having on one occasion to speak sixteen hours, obtained permission 
(upon condition that it was not to be drawn into a precedent) to 
remove his wig, a distinctive ornament of the English barrister 
introduced from Paris by the lawyers of the Restoration. 

Though “Apollo and Littleton seldom lodge in the same 
brain,” it is a great mistake to suppose that a deep study of the 
law extinguishes all other tastes—that 


“Where once such fairies dance, no grass doth ever grow.” 


Literature has often solaced the leisure hours of lawyers. To 
Warham Erasmus dedicated his ‘S. Jerome’; Wolsey was a 
patron of letters; Hatton was a dramatic author; Clarendon 
wrote the ‘Rebellion’; Somers, poetry; North, biography; 
Harcourt was the friend of Prior, Gay, Arbuthnot, and Pope ;. 
Thurlow associated with Cowper, Crabbe; and Johnson; Eldon 
was an Oxford Essayist; Erskine wrote a novel, and more 
recently Denman, Talfourd, Campbell, and Brougham have made 
for themselves a reputation in the walks of literature. Mansfield 
writhed under a false quantity. “My lord,” said a Scotch 
advocate, “I have the honour to appear as counsel for the 
curators.” “Curators, Mr. Crosby, curators!” groaned the judge. 
“T do wish our countryman would pay a little more attention to 
prosody.” ‘My lord,” readily replied the advocate, “I can 
assure you our countrymen are very proud of your lordship as 
the greatest senitor and orator of the present time.” 
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A counsel before Baron Alderson, moving to enter a nolle 
prosequi on the last day of term, pronounced the ¢ long. “ Pray, 
sir,” said the judge, “remember that this is the last day of term, 
and don’t make things unnecessarily long.” Errors in pro- 
nunciation serve to recall the fact that Sir George Jessel 
encountered occasional difficulties with the letter h. He was one 
day examining a French witness through an interpreter as to the 
characteristics of a very poisonous chemical compound. “And 
what if you eat it,” said Jessel. “Si vous le mangez, Mon Dieu; 
ce vest pas pour manger” ; and it was some time before he could 
induce the interpreter to inquire what would happen “Si vous 
Véchauffez.” 

Manifold have been the forms of recreation indulged in by 
distinguished lawyers. Dyer (1580), we are assured, when 
ruffled by any annoyance in the discharge of his duties sought 
solace by playing upon the virginals; Fitzjames kept up an old 
college friendship with Wolsey when he was a simple country 
parson near Yeovil, and was actually engaged in the brawl at the 
fair, when his reverence got drunk and was by-and-by set in the 
stocks by Sir Amyas Paulet. Erskine was a great lover of 
animals; a favourite dog attended him to all his consultations 
when at the Bar; a pet goose followed him as he walked about 
his grounds, and two leeches, which had been applied to him 
when he was once dangerously ill, called Home and Cline, after 
the names of two celebrated surgeons, were kept in a glass bowi 
and exhibited to his particular friends. 

Stowell gloried in Punch and Judy; Camden, who had an 
undignified habit of gartering up his stockings while counsel 
were most strenuous in their eloquence, loved cider and novels; 
Wickens amused his leisure by bookbinding; Jessel catalogued 
fungusses, while Maule was singularly apt in picking locks with 
a piece of wire, an art which he had acquired by the frequent 
loss of his keys when at the Bar. Baron Martin’s sporting 
proclivities were well known. “ Don’t be hard on me, my lord,” 
said a prisoner to him one day; “perhaps your lordship will 
accept a beautiful gamecock which I have at home,” The judge 
hid his mouth with his hand, in order to conceal a smile, and 
passed a not very severe sentence, adding, “ But mind, you must 
not send me that gamecock.” Tenterden, on the other hand, 
strongly discountenanced sporting cases. ‘“ We,” said Brougham, 
appearing before him in an action to recover the amount of a 
wager on a dog-fight, “ were minded that the dogs should fight.” 
“Then I,” replied the Chief Justice, “am minded to hear no 
more of it. Call the next case.” 
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Good living—occasionally perhaps too good—-has not been 
unappreciated by many occupants of the Bench. “A dinner 
lubricates business,” said Stowell, whose favourite dish was 
beefsteak and oyster pie, as Eldon’s was liver and bacon. 
Thurlow was very fanciful about his fruit, and being dissatisfied 
on one occasion, caused the whole of a very fine dessert to be 
flung out of window upon the Marine Parade, Brighton; and 
Ellenborough is supposed to have been once influenced in a 
judgment, concerning sailors employed in the lobster-fishery 
being privileged from the press-gang, by his love of lobster 
sauce with turbot. Ellenborough, by the way, as a volunteer, 
could never get out of the awkward squad, nor understand with 
which leg to step off on the word “march,” even though the 
sergeant with the aid of a lump of chalk essayed to teach him 
the difference between the right and left foot. 

A very good story is told of the loss of his lordship’s wig. 
Lady Ellenborough, a renowned beauty, on one occasion accom- 
panied the judge on circuit, on the distinct understanding that 
she should not encumber the carriage with bandboxes—his 
abhorrence. During the first day’s journey Lord Ellenborough, 
stretching his legs, chanced to strike his foot against something 
under the seat. It was a bandbox. Down went the window and 
out it flew. The coachman, thinking the box had fallen out, at 
once pulled up, but his master furiously roared out the order to 
“drive on.” On reaching the next assize town, Lord Ellen- 
borough proceeded to equip himself for the Bench. “Now,” said 
he, “ where is my wig?” “ My lord,” replied the attendant, “ it 
was thrown out of the carriage window.” 

When Lord Northington was Chancellor, he requested the 
king’s permission to discontinue evening sittings in his court in 
order that he might finish his bottle of port in peace; but ere he 
died he paid the penalty which port so often exacts from its 
votaries, and suffered 


“Pangs arthritic that infest the toe 
Of libertine excess ” 


—pangs which Eldon declared he did not so much mind below the 
knee, provided they were ne plus ultra. Stowell and his brother 
Eldon were in the habit of dining together, the first day of term, 
at a tavern near the Temple, and in later life the former recalled 
these dinners to his son-in-law, who observed, “ You drank some 
wine together, I have no doubt?” “ Yes,’ was the reply, “ we 
drank some wine.” “Two bottles, perhaps?” ‘More than that.” 
“What, three bottles?” “More.” “Why, sir, you don’t mean 
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to say that you took four bottles?” ‘I mean to say that we had 
more, and now don’t ask any more questions.” Sound was the 
dictum of Chief Baron Thomson, who replied to the barrister 
who observed that after a good dinner a certain quantity of wine 
does no harm, “ True, sir, it is the wncertain quantity that does 
the mischief.” 

In marked contrast to the majority of the judges of the 
Georgian period, Lord Kenyon was very mean; all the year 
round it was Lent in his kitchen and Passion week in his 
parlour; his spits, it was said, were always bright, for nothing 
ever turned on them; and when the income tax was imposed, 
Lord Ellenborough said that Kenyon, who was far from nice in 
his habits, intended in consequence to lay down his pocket hand- 
kerchief. It was rumoured, indeed, that he never had but one, 
which he had found in the pocket of a second-hand waistcoat 
which he had bought of Lord Stormont’s valet the first time he 
had occasion to attend a levée. His shoes were frequently much 
patched, and one day a question as tothe quality of shoes supplied 
being tried before him, the judge suddenly inquired of a witness, 
“Were the shoes anything like these?” exhibiting his own. 
“Qh, no, my lord, better and more genteeler.” Kenyon joined 
heartily in the laugh evoked. 

His fondness for introducing supposed classical quotations was 
so inveterate that George III. one day at a levée advised him to 
stick to his good law and leave off his bad Latin; advice, 
however, which he could never be induced to follow. He is 
reputed to have thus with solemn pathos on one occasion 
addressed a deeply edified grand jury, “And now, gentlemen, 
having discharged your conscience, you may return to your 
homes in peace with full assurance of duty well performed, and 
as you lay your heads on your pillows you may apply to your- 
selves the words of the ancient philosopher, aut Caesar aut 
nullus,.”* 

In a blasphemy case he is stated to have thus thrown light 
upon the subject: “Above all, gentlemen, I cite to you the 
Emperor Julian, so celebrated for every Christian virtue that he 
was called Julian the Apostle.” 

Here are samples of his favourite utterances: “ In advancing to 
a conclusion on this matter I am resolved stare super antiquas 
vias” ; “we will look into the act with eagle’s eyes and compare 
one clause with another noscitur a sociis” ; “it is as plain as the 
nose upon your face, nevertheless latet anguis in herbd.” Small 
wonder that the judge, seeing one day the learned Dr. Parr in 


* *Coleridge’s Table Talk.’ 





—— 
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his court, interrupted a serjeant who practised before him 
with the excuse, “‘ We don’t talk the best Latin in these courts, 
brother.” 

To several other judges also has been ascribed the address to 
a dishonest butler convicted of stealing wine from his master’s 
cellars, that he had for years been accustomed to feather his nest 
from his master’s bottles. 

Kenyon even studied economy in the hatchment put up on his 
house after his death. The motto was found to be Mors janua 
vita, at first supposed to have been a mistake of the painter. 
“Mistake!” exclaimed Ellenborough when he heard of it, 
“there is no mistake about it; the testator left explicit directions 
that the estate should not be burdened with the expense of a 
diphthong.” And this serves to remind one of the story of the 
Irish peer who attributed his rise to the reputation he ac- 
quired by reporting Mansfield’s decisions, and took for his 
motto Per varios casus, as another successful barrister on setting 
up his carriage assumed Causes produce effects, much after the 
manner of Quid rides, suggested by Curran for the prosperous 
tobacconist. 

“A much speaking judge,” says Lord Bacon, “is no well 
tuned cymbal,” and justice has occasionally suffered somewhat 
in loss of dignity arising from collisions between Bench and Bar. 
A sharp sparring match took place one day between an Irish 
judge Robinson and a Mr. Hoare, whom the former had charged 
with the design of bringing the king’s commission into contempt. 
“No, my lord,” said the counsel, “I have read that when a 
peasant in Charles I.’s time found the king’s crown in a bush he 
showed it reverence: but I will go further and respect it even 
on a bramble.” There is a celebrated reply of Dunning to 
a remark of Lord Mansfield. “Oh! if that be law, Mr. Dunning, 
I may burn my law books!” “Better read them, my lord,” was 
the sarcastic rejoinder. Poor Sir James Mansfield was so 
disturbed by the unseemly behaviour of the Bar that he used to 
be heard crying aloud in his dreams, “‘ Damn the serjeants.” 

We pride ourselves, and justly, on the purity of our judges, but 
there have been startling exceptions, and we may well congratu- 
late ourselves that judicial corruption is a thing of the past and 
an impossibility at the present. In Edward I.’s time wholesale 
corruption disgraced the Bench, and Chief Justice Weyland was 
in consequence banished walking bareheaded and with bare feet, 
with a crucifix in his hand, down to Dover to embark. Not every 
judge could decline a gift so gracefully as Sir Thomas More. 
When a wealthy widow who had obtained from him a decree, 
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presented him on New Year’s day with a pair of gloves and forty: 
pounds in angels in them, he emptied the money into her lap, 
telling her that “it was against good manners to forsake a 
gentlewoman’s New Year's gift; so he would take her gloves but 
refuse the lining.” 

Hale carried his dread of bribery to a length that exposed him 
to ridicule. A gentleman in a western county was in the habit of 
sending a buck to the judges, and did so when Hale came circuit, 
though he was plaintiff in an action set down for trial. The cause 
being called, Hale insisted upon first paying for the buck, despite 
the plaintifi’s protests that he was only following the custom of 
his ancestors, who had never sold their venison. ‘ That,” said 
the judge, “is nothing tome. Scripture saith, a gift perverteth 
the ways of judgment. Let my butler count down the value of 
this 'venison.” Plaintiff thereupon withdrew his record, indig- 
nantly refusing to become a butcher. 

The jingle of the Benchers’ table describing three degrees of 
comparison in a lawyer’s progress is not wholly void of truth: 
getting on, getting onner (honour), and getting onnest (honest). 

It has been frequently remarked that the profession of the law 
is one of the ties serving to connect the middle and lower ranks 
of English society with the aristocracy. The first Howard was a 
successful lawyer, so also was the first Cavendish, The Duke 
of Manchester also derives his title from a chief justice of the 
time of Henry VIII, and it has been stated that more than 
eighty peerages have been founded by the legal profession.* 
Saunders, from an errand-boy in Clement’s Lane, became a chief 
justice, Lord-Chancellor King’s father was a grocer at Exeter, 
Ryder was son of a mercer at Smithfield, Stowell and Eldon were 
sons of provincial tradesmen, and Rolt was for four years a linen- 
draper’s assistant in Oxford Street. Pemberton, himself a “ gaol- 
bird,” tried Lord Russell and was counsel for the seven bishops. 
Popham, the judge before whom Guy Fawkes was tried, was at 
one time a highwayman, and there is a strange story that he 
became owner of Littlecote, Wilts, as a reward for allowing Wild 
Dayrell to escape on his trial for the atrocious murder which 
forms the subject of the ballad in ‘ Rokeby,’ ‘‘ The Friar of Orders 
Grey.” 

Holt (1689), in his Oxford days, was not above taking purses, 
and long afterwards, when going circuit as a judge, he one day 
recognised a man capitally convicted before him as an old 
accomplice, and having visited him in gaol, asked after the rest of 


* Foss, ‘ Lives of the Judges,’ gives three dukes, thirty-one earls, forty 
barons, as of legal origin. 
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the gang, and received for answer, “ Ah, my lord, they are all 
hanged but me and your lordship.” 

The story of Charles Abbot has been often told—the scrubby 
little boy, who, failing to become a chorister, ran after his father 
through the streets of Canterbury, carrying a pewter basin, case 
of razors, and a bag of hair powder. The unpretentious dwelling 
whence the pair emerged was situated in a narrow street opposite 
the stately west portal of the Cathedral, and its owner, who 
shaved for a penny and cut hair for twopence, boasted that he 
had thrice prepared his Grace the Archbishop to deliver his 
triennial charge to the clergy of the diocese. 

A good story is told of Lord Tenterden, as this disappointed 
little choir-boy became, having one day, at his own table, asked a 
county magistrate if he would take venison, “Thank you, my 
lord, boiled chicken,” was the reply. His lordship had con- 
tracted an inveterate habit of keeping himself and everybody else 
to the precise matter in hand. “ That, sir,” said the judge, “is 
no answer to my question. I now ask you again if you will take 
venison, and I will trouble you to say yes or no without further 
prevarication.” 

Tenterden was habitually down on witnesses, and on one 
occasion told the chairman of the East India Company, whom he 
had failed to recognise as he entered the box, “to hold up his 
head and speak out like a man.” ‘The ruling passion is some- 
times strong in death, and just “ere the weary pulse of life at 
last stood still” Lord Tenterden was heard to murmur to himself, 
“And now, gentlemen of the jury, I leave you to consider of your 
verdict.” 

And this brings to mind, in conclusion, that death has, with 
appalling abruptness, removed some of our judges even as they 
sat upon the judgment seat. Talfourd’(1854), as he was urging 
the grand jury at Stafford to think with and for the poor; 
Watson (1860), just as he had concluded his charge in the court- 
house at Welshpool; and Wightman (1863), suddenly stricken 
with apoplexy while in the discharge of his duties at the assizes 
at York. In remoter days, Chief Justice Hyde (1663), while 
apparently in the enjoyment of perfect health, dropped down as 
he was taking his seat, and in the reign of James II. a chief 
justice died no less suddenly as he was receiving the sacrament in 
the chapel of Lincoln’s Inn. 


















Carlos. 


Tr Carlos had ever given the matter a thought, he would, every 
-day of his life, as he stretched himself on his well-beaten straw, 
have blessed his patron saint for permitting him to be born in 
‘the Fortunate Isles. 

Were the days not almost perpetual sunshine? and such 
sunshine as warmed the bones, and made life the luxury of the 
poor as well as of the rich. 

Could he not supply his wants with the least imaginable 
expenditure of labour ; and was not Marinsha the prettiest girl 
in the whole district ; and would he not marry Marinsha when she 
‘had earned enough to support him and their family, and lastly, 
herself, in ease and comfort ? 

But the sunshine and Marinsha and his happy prospects were 
all so much a matter of course to Carlos, that he never dreamed 
-of blessing his patron saint; but only stretched himself luxu- 
riously in his bed and thought how good a thing life was, and 
who so fortunate as Marinsha. 

The little whitewashed hut where Carlos lived with his brothers 
and withered, old, round-shouldered mother, was far up the hill 
from the sea, with the land rolling in huge good-tempered billows 
-on every side, clothed in black volcanic dust and bound by 
-acres of vines. 

Beyond it the mountain crest rose high in the mist, its barren 
rugged peaks softened and subdued by the magic of the atmo- 
sphere. 

Below was the blue of the sea, with the white flat roofs of Las 
Palmas just showing over the lower slopes. 

Further on lay the Isleta, on the road to which Carlos went 
-each day to his work—or at least each day that a ghostly exchequer 
warned him of approaching evil. 


By profession Carlos was a stone-breaker, but chiefly by 
profession. 


In practice he lived in a genial way on his mother’s earnings, 
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aided by a few pesetas from Marinsha’s store. What did it 
matter ?—was it not all to be his some day; and if he drew upon it 
prematurely, it only meant the postponement of the wedding for 
a little longer ; and was that not as hard on him as on Marinsha? 
for everyone knew he loved Marinsha, and wanted to marry her 
as soon as prudence would allow; but meanwhile he must live. 
When these sources of supply failed, he turned to his labour. 

Miserable present after such a beautiful past! Yesterday there 
had been a festa, and Carlos had—with Marinsha’s money— 
treated Marinsha to all the delights of the town. The marionettes 
that played under the shadow of the tall gaunt cathedral, the 
wonderful poodles that tumbled like clowns and shot at one 
another with real guns in the booth beyond, and all the ecstasy 
of an al fresco dinner at a little round wooden table behind an 
oleander in the corner of the Plaza. Oh, a delightful time! 
Marinsha said it put off their marriage for at least a month ; but 
the wise Carlos knew you could not be more than happy, and 
that happiness was a shy maid who pouted and hid herself unless 
seized on the moment. So happy they were to the highest pitch 
for five whole hours, and until all Marinsha’s money was spent. 
Then they climbed into an already overcrowded coach bound 
across the island with His Most Catholic Majesty’s scanty mail, 
and Carlos had paid both their fares with merry words, songs, 
laughter and many promises. 

Who could be angry with Carlos, he was so gay and light- 
hearted !—not the coach-driver, who only smote him gently across 
the shoulders with his whip, and genially cursed him for a rogue, 
driving on, laughing the while at the latest jest; Carlos was so 
droll. Not the other passengers, crowded and hot as they were 
before even he and Marinsha pushed their way amongst them ; 
for had not Carlos made them forget the heat and the dust ; and 
did not the cheerfulness die out of the day as they turned the 
next corner and were hid behind the aloe hedge with its softened 
outline of luxuriant dusty brambles, while Carlos and Marinsha 
stood in the middle of the road, waving farewells ! 

Only Giuseppi Molina, up in the seat beside the driver; but 
then Giuseppi loved Marinsha, so how could he find good in 
Carlos, whom Marinsha loved? Naturally he hated Carlos, and 
of course some day they would come to blows; after that, if 
Giuseppi were only half so good a fellow as Carlos, they might 
be friends. 

But the festa was past, and Carlos had nothing but empty 
pockets; not even a cuarto to buy cigarettes—ah, the hate- 
ful day ! 
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A handful of maize ground into a coarse flour, and then baked 
over the glowing charcoal, served Carlos for breakfast. His 
dinner was a square of dark rye-bread and a dozen of figs, 
together with a small skinful of red Piquette wine, acid enough, 
but refreshing in the middle of the day when the almost tropic 
sun was at its strength. Such a small skinful; it was a shame 
to have killed so small a kid! 

The bread and fruit were carefully knotted into a gay crimson 
handkerchief, while the wine-skin was slung round the body by 
a strap at the waist. 

Hanging the bundle over the head of his stone-breaker’s 
hammer, and resting it on his shoulder, Carlos tramped slowly 
down the black cinder-strewn byeway leading to the main road, 
depressed and out of temper with life. 

But not for long: the flutter of a brown wing from hedge to 
hedge, and the sudden trill of a song among the branches, was 
like a challenge, and he answered blithely enough, shaming the 
bird with the changing melody of his whistle. Ah, the good day 
that it was!—even to live and be warm was good, and was there 
not another festa in three weeks’ time! Then he caught sight 
of the trim little house where Marinsha was servant-wench. A 
cottage much like his mother’s, only surrounded by cactus plants 
with their fleshy arms: carefully swathed in dingy muslin. For 
Marinsha’s mistress was a cochineal farmer, and Marinsha worked 
not only indoors but also amongst the insects, and their curious 
grazing ground; thus earning most of her money, for she worked 
on shares, and the price of the dye was on the advance. Only 
three weeks! By that time Marinsha would have added to her store, 
and he—yes, he would earn money too—two pesetas—three— 
perhaps a dollar! And the whistle broke into a song, and all the 
cares of labour were forgotten as Carlos sat down under the warm 
shelter of the hedge to wait for the first passing cart to save him 
the walk into Las Palmas. 

Of a certainty Christopher Columbus must have touched at 
the Fortunate Isles while on his long journey to the unknown. 
world. 

How else would they have the same buckboard so dear to New 
England hearts, and so trying to frail humanity ? 

As Carlos sat in the shade enjoying to the full the luxury of a 
good intention, there came a jingle of bells from round the bend. 
of the road, then a slowly rolling cloud of dust which filled the 
space from hedge to hedge as it advanced. 

“ Hola—Matteo! flower of my soul, we are both in haste this 
morning; let us go together and the way will be the shorter.” 
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And without waiting for an answer, Carlos swung himself up on 
the vacant shaft, while “the flower of his soul”—a swarthy 
‘pock-marked half-caste—grinned an appreciative welcome. 

“None of thy jokes, Carlos; keep them for ’Seppi when thou 
meetest him below; he is early astir this morning, and looks 
as if all the merriment in the world wouldn't sweeten his 
temper.” 

“Let him keep it sour then,” answered Carlos carelessly ; “ and 
lend me thou thy tobacco pouch, for mine is as empty as my 
pocket or Giuseppi’s head. What a fuss because a girl has good 
taste.” And Carlos settled himself back against the cart head, 
puffing his borrowed cigarette in supreme self-content. 

He had had his breakfast ; the sun warmed him luxuriously ; 
Matteo’s tobacco was full flavoured and soothing; what cared he 
about Giuseppi and his jealousies ? 

So the buckboard jogged on past the tobacco factory which 
crowns the hill above Las Palmas, and looks so like a penitentiary 
or a workhouse; down the hill, past the Octroi, and into that 
street which seems the street of the washerwoman. 

On one side, thirty feet down, is the river’s bed—a grey line of 
dry bones bordered for fifty yards deep with a banana plantation ; 
on the other side, a conduit lined by a string of women of all 
ages, the air full of a babel of shrill voices and loud laughter. 
Here and there one with tucked up petticoats stands knee-deep 
in the water struggling with some obstinate stain, and the butt 
of many suggestions. 

As the buckboard jolts along the line the fire is turned on 
Carlos and Matteo— 

“Ah, the good-for-nothing!” say the elders, the wives and 
mothers; “has Marinsha not a centimo left that thou goest to 
work? More fool Marinsha! Giuseppi Molina is worth two of 
thee ; thou and the wooden idol there—a useful pair, truly.” 

But the younger smiled kindly enough at the bright face, with 
its shining black eyes and even white teeth ; and if truth must be 
told, thought Marinsha had her fair share of compensation. As 
for Matteo, he was ugly—him they jeered unmercifully. Both 
take the raking fire placidly. Carlos from.a sense of conscious 
superiority too serene to be ruffled by such petty warfare; 
Matteo because it is hisdue. Nature formed him to be the target 
of easy criticism. He is slow tongued, and so unfit for such strife. 
He therefore whips up the wiry little mountain horse, and on 
they rattle. Past the villas with their citron and banana groves, 
and trailing abundance of rosy Bougainvillea, into the narrow 
cobble-paved street, and down the final hill to the Plaza, where 
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the buckboard with a last spasm halts in front of the ugly 
cathedral. 

Here Carlos jumps off with an “ Adios, Matteo; good thanks 
and good luck to thee!” but the tone suggests that Matteo has. 
already much to be grateful for. 

Throwing his hammer and bundle over his shoulder, Carlos 
saunters down the side street leading to the shore, pausing to: 
devoutly cross himself as he passes the weather-beaten, tarnished 
gilt crucifix at the east end of the cathedral. 

A shrill whistle sounding fifty yards away, and round the 
bend of the street, hastens his leisurely pace. 

The steam tram is about starting for La Luz, the port on the 
Isleta; and to miss it means two miles of a walk along a roadway 
ankle-deep in sand. True, he has not even the necessary two 
pesetas; but, then he knows the guard, and has a supreme faith 
in the powers of his good fellowship. So he clambers up on the 
rear car with absolute assurance. A groan, a lurch, and on they 
go through the narrow streets, the whistle shrieking like a demon 
thrice possessed, as the cars grind and swerve round the corners. 
Over the bridge spanning the dried-up river bed, and down the 
long, straight street stretching a mile or more along the sea, 
Carlos is regretfully rolling Matteo’s last pinch of tobacco into 
a cigarette, the glory of the day dimmed by the knowledge that 
it is the last, when he catches sight of Giuseppi Molina scowling 
at him from the other end of the car. Whereat Carlos brightens 
up, and shakes his open hand in the air in a friendly way. He 
knows well enough there is a conflict inevitable, and he does not 
shirk it; time enough then to look sour and savage. For the 
present he would drink with Giuseppi, smoke with Giuseppi, 
share his tobacco with him, if he had any; and, when the time 
came, thrust his ugly lancet-pointed knife into Guiseppi’s hairy 
throat. ‘“ Hola, Giuseppi! Hola,” he shouts, “a lucky day to 
you; what a good festa we had.” 

But Giuseppi only scowled the more, and spat vigorously into 
the cloud of dust flying alongside; and so Carlos changed his 
mind, and borrowed his match from the conductor of the car. 

Presently they stopped to take up a passenger, and Carlos’s 
heap of stones being near at hand, he leaped out, bidding the 
driver, whom he called the blood of his heart, go on like a 
bright boy, and he would be good to him, and go back to Las 
Palmas with him in the afternoon. Whereat there was a 
horizontal glimmer of white teeth through the coal dust. A 
final wail from the engine, and Carlos was left to make his way 
to his stone heap. 
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A friendly hedge casts a shadow over the scene of his labour,. 
and there in the warm sand he stretches himself with complete 
content. 

He had come from far, and a rest is but his due; presently the 
sun will be at noon, when he can sleep with a clear conscience ; 
till then he will only rest. Soon there plods along the road a 
sun-tanned, barelegged, sturdy urchin. 

“Hola, "Rico, my soul, come thou beside me and talk; it is 
dull working by oneself, even in the cool of the morning.” In 
five minutes Rico, he hardly knows how, is busy breaking 
Carlos’s stones, while the rattle of the merry voice goes on 
untiringly. 

For full an hour ’Rico labours; he thinks Carlos the finest man 
on theisland. Is his tongue not ever ready, and has he not every 
one’s good word? To sit beside Carlos and break stones is not 
work—it is play. 

“That one, my apple,” says Carlos; ‘that round cheeked one, 
round like a melon. Ah, the good thing a melon is! What an 
arm thou hast; some day thou wilt be able to work almost like 
Carlos.” And ’Rico flushes with happiness, crimson brown under 
the dust. Is not Carlos his ideal ? 

But all joy is short-lived, and ’Rico regretfully betakes himself 
to the dusty road again, cheered on by Carlos. “ Adios, my soul ; 
thou hast learned something to-day, I think, with thy friend 
Carlos.” 

The shadows draw to their shortest, and Carlos spreads the gay 
handkerchief before him, serene in spirit that the forenoon has 
not been wasted, for "Rico has wrought with all the vigour of 
youth and enthusiasm. With but little more added to the heap 
Carlos might rest content ; sufficient unto the day was the labour 
thereof. 

The rye bread and sweet half-dried figs taste pleasant to the 
hungry palate, and that draught of thin red wine trickles grate- 
fully down the dusty throat. 

Carlos is a connoisseur of wine, and remembers with happy 
regret the flagon of yesterday’s festa. Ah, but it was good;. 
white wine too, and white wine was a rare treat. By all the 
saints, but this tasted thin after it. Nevertheless, he squeezed 
the last drop out of the small skin, and sorrowfully shook his 
head at its limp proportions. 

Then he brightened up. “Thou hast laboured enough for this 
day, my lamb,” he said aloud. Talk he must, he was such an 
exuberant soul—to himself, if to no one else. “Take thou thy 
siesta, and presently we will see if Father Leon has not a drop of 
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good sound wine for that mother of thine; she needs it at her 
old age—alas! that she never will touch the good thing.” 

Having eaten to the full, and cheered by the brilliancy of his 
idea, Carlos stretched his limbs in the shade with the comfort- 
able consciousness of having earned a much needed rest. 

How soft the warm dry sand was!—how it heaped itself about 
him as he thrust out his legs! How good life was! even Giuseppi 
wasn’t a bad fellow, take him rightly ; and in five minutes Carlos 
in luxurious self-contentment was fast asleep. 

An hour, and the sun had stolen through the hedge into his 
eyes, and with a brisk, “ Hola, Carlos, my man, waken thou!” he 
sat up, folded the gay handkerchief which had been spread under 
his head, and strapping the shrunk wine-skin round his waist, set 
off across the sand, swinging his hammer, whistling as he went, 
blither than any canary. 

Beyond the narrow strip of sand, an arid sharp rigid hill 
stretches its length behind the town. From the reservoirs hid 
away in the upper valleys, steal down slender precious streams, 
and wheresoever they wander there is lifeandluxuriance. Banana 
groves, fields of cacti, gaunt straggling fig-trees, and here and 
there a date palm, all wakened into life by the kiss of the 
stream. 

In the dip of one of these groves lives Father Leon, withered 
like a pippin; but the lines of his face crumple up into a laugh, 
as Carlos, cap in hand, looks in at the ever open door. 

“The sunshine is in thee, Carlos; come thou in and warm us 
with thy looks.” Whereat Carlos laughs and strokes his shrunken 
wine-skin, thinking how plump it will be presently. 

Father Leon is plainly in high good humour, and Carlos is 
right. 

“Ah, the good woman,” says Father Leon; “the sap grows 
thin in the dried boughs, but this wine will warm her heart and 
lighten the burden of the years; five years old come next 
vintage,” and Father Leon fills to bloated fulness the all too tiny 
wine-skin—why were the mountain goats so small a breed ?—fills 
it to overflowing. Carlos’s eyes dance merrily, and he gently 
licks his lips as the red drops splash upon his fingers; rich red 
rubies, the very blood of the grape, not that sour purple Piquette, 
no in faith—ah, the good wine! 

The grimy driver of the downward train looks in vain for 
Carlos that afternoon. 

The shade of the hill tempts him, and the town is but a mile 
away now, so he strolls leisurely along in the mellow afternoon, 
mow and then stroking in a friendly fashion the fat wine-skin 
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lying under his shirt. There is the usual stir about the Plaza, 
yet it looks deserted and dull after yesterday’s busy crowd. So 
Carlos pushes his way up the narrow cobble-paved streets and out 
into the country, thinking that a returning market cart is sure to 
pick him up before long. Out over the dusty winding road and 
up the weary hill. ‘Ah, beast of a hill!” says Carlos, stamping 
sharp disapproval in the dust as he halts at the top. 

Ths sun is far to the west, and the evening is the perfection 
of cool languor; but Carlos is in an evil temper, and not all that 
wide vision of sunlit sea, beating itself to foam on the hard sands, 
can woo him to good humour. 

“What a fool thou art, tramping the dust like a mule, when 
thou mightest have sat in the cool of the Plaza till the coach 
started, and then have set the echo flying with that new big 
silver trumpet of Taddeo’s—a fool, Carlos, a competent fool; but 
sit thou down under the hedge and rest thyself, and the saints 
forgive thy folly ; they know thou hast toiled enough.” 

It is curiously comfortable under the hedge with the back 
against the dry grass, and the crickets and the grasshoppers 
drowsing in the ears. 

But that wine-skin is heavy, and Carlos slips his hand into his 
shirt and draws it out. 

His eyes flash a gleeful look and his lips part from the white 
teeth. Slowly the string is untied—ah, how good it tastes! 
Worthy Father Leon !—five years old come next vintage! What 
a pity, what a sore pity the old mother will not drink the gocd 
wine! And the skin is but a poor weak flaccid thing when Carlos 
ties up its mouth and thrusts it back where it had lain. 

What a beautiful world it is, and he must tell Marinsha how 
he climbed the hill and is not a lazy fellow at all—lazy fellow 
indeed! and such a dusty walk home. But he would rest now. 

So; down full length; that was better; and presently the 
coach would come, presently ; and so Carlos fell asleep. 

: Up the hill, tramping wearily through the dust, comes Giuseppi 
Molina. 

As he tops the last rise, instinctively his hands clench like one 
who fears an attack, and he puts himself into the position of 
defence. The light is growing a little dim now, and he has to 
look, and look long, before he is sure that his enemy makes no 
move. Then he creeps closer to him. 

He was ready to meet him in fair fight, but his blood is hot, 
and he is none too scrupulous. 

Giuseppi is a carpenter by trade. In one hand is a chisel which 
has been sharpened that day in the workshops at the Isleta; it 
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has a blade as broad as his two broad fingers, and an edge keen 
as a razor, for it marks the skin as he draws it across his thumb, 

Slowly, half crouching like a beast at spring, he draws near to 
Carlos, his feet making a long trail in the dust as he slips them 
inch by inch across the road. 

The sleeping man has his head thrown back and his throat 
bare; but Giaseppi cannot strike that, it is too soft and white, 
In fight he would run his knife into it gladly, but not now. 

So he kneels on one knee by his enemy and with desperate 
strength drives the chisel full into his side. 

Thore is a warm rush over his fingers that stains him to the 
wrist and spurts even into his face. 

With a howl Giuseppi flings himself over the steep bank 
bordering the road, into the bushes below, where he clings, 
shaking. 

But the shallow roots tear out of the dry soil—a crash and a 
rattle of falling stones; a cry from the puff of dust rolling 
sluggishly down the hill; one cry, and nothing more. 

From the valley sounds the creaking of the coach, the shouts 
of the driver; chatter and laughter. 

Up the winding road swings the coach, and the horses swerve 
aud snort as they pause at the top. 


“Hist! What is that there in the shadow? Hist behind, I 
say,—what a chatter you make! You there, speak up; you there 
under the hedge!” 

Dazed, and still half blind, Carlos staggers to his feet with one 
hand to his side, and draws out—za tattered wine-skin. 

From the slowly settling dust at the foot of the hill—silence. 











Che Death of Queen Clizabrth. 


FROM THE CONTEMPORARY DESPATCHES OF THE 
VENETIAN SECRETARY. 


Tue death of Queen Elizabeth is a subject round which many 
historical fables have grouped themselves. To cite one well- 
known instance, there is the story of the ring of the Earl of 
Essex. It is to the effect that the death of the Queen was 
brought about, or at least hastened on, by the dying confession 
of the Countess of Nottingham, who, it is said, avowed on her 
death-bed having kept back this ring, the Queen’s love token to 
Essex, duly sent by him at the very last, and which, by reason 
of a former promise, would have obtained for the Earl the pardon 
of his outraged sovereign had it but been delivered in time. 
Hume relates this anecdote, giving it credence, stating that “late 
discoveries seem to have confirmed it;” and Miss Strickland, in 
her ‘Queens of England,’ amplifies the details from a family 
tradition recently communicated to her. Dr. Lingard, however, 
rejects the ring story on the ground that none of the con- 
temporary accounts of the death of Elizabeth make any mention 
of it. Now of contemporary accounts several are known, Lingard 
quoting at length that written by the “ Yonge faire Mrs. South- 
well,” late maid-of-honour to Her Majesty. Her narrative is 
long and circumstantial, but the only point therein, which 
appears at all to countenance the story of the ring, is the fact 
there asserted that after the death of the Countess of Nottingham 
the Queen was never again seen in public. 

' Among many other contemporary accounts there are, for 
instance, the well-known ‘ Memoirs’ of Sir Robert Carey (after- 
wards Earl of Monmouth), who carried the news of the Queen’s 
death to James in Edinburgh; and to cite one only among many 
reliable authorities, we may mention the antiquary Camden, who 
composed his ‘Life of Elizabeth’ from the papers and corre- 
spondence placed in his hands by Lord Burghley. But these and 
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other similar contemporary accounts all labour under the special 
disadvantage that though the writers may have actually witnessed 
the events which they described, they in no case wrote out the 
narrative until some considerable time after the date of the 
occurrence. 

This, indeed, is the weak point of all ‘ Memoirs,’ and it is this, 
on the other hand, that gives peculiar value to the despatches of 
the foreign ambassadors. These, if written hastily, can never 
have been touched up after date, and being sent off by messenger 
then and there are really contemporaneous with the events 
narrated. Further, though the writer had often not personally 
witnessed all that he wrote of, the despatch was compiled from 
information obtained at first hand from what were, at the time, 
the best available sources. Hence these despatches are often far 
more reliable authority for history than is the testimony even of 
an eye-witness, when written out from memory after the lapse 
of years. 

Among the despatches of foreign ambassadors, those sent home 
to the Venetian Republic rank high; it is only necessary to 
recall the Jabours of the late Mr. Rawdon Brown, so ably con- 
tinued by his successor, at Venice, Mr. Horatio F. Brown.* In 
the first volume of the ‘Calendars of State Papers from the 
Venetian Archives’ which Mr. Rawdon Brown published, the 
translation will be found of an interesting despatch from Secre- 
tary Scaramelli to the Doge, describing the interview which the 
former had with Queen Elizabeth just six weeks before her death. 
Until that date, Elizabeth, through her long reign of forty-four 
years, had received no diplomatic agent from the Republic; and 
this in spite of numerous attempts on her part to revive the 
friendly relations which had existed between Venice and England 
during the reign of Queen Mary. The pious Republic, however, 
under pressure from King Philip II. of Spain and successive 
popes, had uniformly declined to recognise the heretic sovereign 
of England, until at length (about the year 1602) the English 
pirates began making so free with the galleons of Venetian 
merchants, that the Doge and Senate were forced to succumb to 
pressure from their subjects at home, and found themselves 
constrained to send an envoy, at the expense, as it is expressly 


* I take this opportunity of acknowledging my great obligation to 
Mr. H. F. Brown for his friendly aid in gaining me access to what I 
desired to read at the Venetian archives, as also for generously giving me 
the benefit of his iearning in sundry, to me, obscure points of seventeenth 
century Italian. My sincere thanks are also due to Commendatore 
Steffani, the courteous director of the Venetian archives. 
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stipulated, of the plundered merchants, to remonstrate with 
Elizabeth. The despatches of this mission are preserved in 
Venice at the Frari, the great disestablished convent of the 
Franciscans, where nearly three hundred halls and chambers, 
now void of monks, are filled with the archives of the Republic. 
On good authority it has been estimated that there are twelve 
million volumes or bundles of papers (fascicoli) stored here; the 
historical student, therefore, is at no loss for material. The 
despatches of the ambassadors and secretaries are gathered 
(generally in loose sheets and unbound) inte folio volumes, 
labelled with the name of the country and the date of the 
mission; it is therefore comparatively easy to find any despatch 
or series of papers when the date and the place are known. 

The volume from which the following letters have been copied 
and translated is labelled “IncumreRza: 1603. Gio. Carlo 
Scaramelli—Segretario. Senato III., Secreto.” The writing is 
very legible, the language is Italian (not Venetian dialect) but 
somewhat involved, according to our modern ideas, by the length 
of the sentences and the lack of punctuation. The dates are 
reckoned by the New Style, which had come into use since 1582 
in most countries subject to the Pope. 

Secretary Scaramelli sent off his first despatch from Calais on 
the 4th of February, and one from London followed, announcing 
his arrival, on the 13th. On the 19th of February he writes to 
report his interview with the Queen at Richmond on the previous 
Sunday, 16th of February, and this is the despatch which is 
translated in full by Mr. Rawdon Brown.* 

Six weeks before her death Elizabeth was far from being either 
in failing health or low spirits, and is described by the Secretary 
as receiving him seated in regal dignity, magnificently dressed, 
and as he writes “although seventy years of age she bears them 
well—from Nature’s great bounty to her, rather than through 
the aid of art.” After the usual interchange of compliments, 
Scaramelli found himself much put about to explain why the 
Republic had been so tardy in their renewal of diplomatic 
relations, but after clearly expressing her own view of the 
matter, the Queen waived further and useless discussion of this 
delicate point, promised that she would appoint Commissioners 
to confer with Scaramelli on the subject of the pirates—“ and 
thus give satisfaction to that most serene Republic ”—after 
—* granting him her hand once more to kiss, she dismissed 

im. 


* ‘Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts :’ Venice. Vol. I., Preface, 
Pp. ¢. 
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The Secretary had had his first and last interview with Queen 
Elizabeth. 

The Commissioners were duly appointed and the discussion of 
business follows, but already in the despatch of the 20th of March 
(10th March O.8.), Scaramelli writes that the Queen has declined 
to give him further audience until such time as none but pleasant 
subjects need come under discussion. He then relates that the 
Court had gone into mourning for the death of the wife of the 
Admiral (i.c., the Countess of Nottingham), which had occurred 
the previous week ; and Scaramelli proceeds to explain that she 
was of high position, and one of the chief ladies of the Queen’s 
chamber. A sum of forty thousand crowns (scudi) were to be 
spent on her funeral. ‘The Carnival,” he adds, “ finished yester- 
day ” (Ash Wednesday in England that year fell on the 9th 0.8.— 
19th N.S.—of March), “hence the giving of balls and comedies 
has been postponed, as is proper at this season.” The despatch 
continues: “Her Majesty has not since appeared out of her 
chamber ; and it is said that this is from her distress at the death 
of the aforesaid Countess, wife of the Admiral. Nevertheless the 
true cause would rather appear to be the anger suffered by Her 
Majesty at the doings of the Lady Arabella and her friends.” 
Scaramelli had evidently heard nothing about the ring of the late 
Ear! of Essex. 

Of the despatches which follow I have translated in full those 
only which relate to the illness and death of Elizabeth, or which 
more particularly describe the state of England at that time. 
Concurrent with these greater events, the business connected 
with the depredations of the pirates (which had brought 
Scaramelli to England) drags on, and finally is only settled after 
King James had succeeded to the throne: all the despatches on 
this subject, it will be understood, I have either omitted or only 
given in part. Among the earlier letters, considerable portions 
are written in cypher, but since the de-cypher is invariably found 
interleaved with the original despatch, no difficulty is to be met 
with on this head. These de-cyphers were of course made by the 
clerks in the Ducal Palace in order that the despatch might be 

read out loud in the Senate, to which body—though nominally 
addressed to the Doge in person—the Secretary made his report. 


“27th March, 1603 [Thursday, 17th of March, O.8.). 
“Most SERENE PRINCE: 


*« As I wrote in my last, of the 20th of this current month, the 
malady of the Queen, brought on by the perturbed state of her mind, 





* Cypher begins. 
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continues to gain ground, and she has no strength to suffer it. Her 
disquietude increases, and she passes the hours of both day and night 
without sleep, taking but little food. She sits brooding over the affair of 
the Lady Arabella, who now is, or feigns to be, half mad. 

“Further, Her Majesty is much incensed at the pardon lately granted 
to the Earl of Tyrone, the rebel chief of the Irish Catholics. Then, again, 
she has brought herself to think that the late Earl of Essex—who for 
so long was her favourite—may, in truth, have been innocent; for this 
Essex, when General in Ireland, had come to speech with Tyrone, the two 
being on horseback, alone, each on the opposite bank of a stream, the 
torrent and the depths of the river dividing them. Here a treaty was 
made, which was much to the advantage of the realm and to the honour of 
the Queen. The Council, however, ill-interpreted this act of the said Earl 
of Essex, the news of which he, further, had himself brought riding post, 
but without first asking leave of absence; and on this the Council per- 
suaded Her Majesty to send him to the Tower. Then followed his 
Insurrection, and so matters were brought about that on the first day of 
Lent [Ash Wednesday] of the year 1601, he, by order of the Queen, was 
beheaded in the Tower of London. On this event Her Majesty now allows 
her mind to dwell, for on the Ash Wednesday of this present Lent, which 
according to the English reckoning [Old Style] fell on the 19th of the 
current month, she remembered the day to be the anniversary of that 
scene and suddenly burst into tears, dolorously lamenting as though for 
the worst of crimes. And after this she fell into a sickness which the 
physicians forthwith concluded to be mortal. 

“For this cause the Privy Council was immediately summoned to 
Richmond, and has since sat continuously. The peers of the realm have 
been summoned to Court with all speed, and especially the Catholics; the 
guard at the Royal Palace doubled; and the Gentlemen Pensioners called 
under arms. Further, the Common Council of the City of London has 
been assembled, and they have issued various orders for the better security 
of the capital, which, as is well known, is exceedingly rich, but so won- 
drously ill-provided for defence, as would hardly be credited. Universal 
terror is felt, as of some imminent peril; and tumults have broken out 
among the citizens of London, who are of divers religious sects, and in 
numbers are computed to be but little inferior to the population of Paris. 
In consequence the Government have lately laid hands upon some five 
hundred vagabonds from the taverns and elsewhere, under pretext of 
sending them off as soldiers for the service of the States [of Holland]. 
These men they now keep locked up, nominally to this end, but in reality 
until they see how events turn out. Also, every market-day they repeat 
the like act, for here it is allowable to impress for soldiers all who pay 
no tax to the Queen, and who, consequently, hold no property and have 
neither art nor craft. However, and in spite of these precautions, it is 
very generally expected that the chiefs of the various factions and the 
malcontents will, here or there, raise insurrections—all the more because 
up to the present none of the Catholics have obeyed the order of joining 
the Court. Further, it is a very general opinion that the Government is 
hated of the people, and above everything else is the question of 
— All these are reasons which cause men to fear greatly for the 
uture. 


“The disorder of Her Majesty is caused by sleeplessness, want of 
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appetite, and a failure in both stomach and heart. The natural functions 
of the body have also ceased, and she refuses to take any medicine. As 
yet there is but little fever; on the other hand, little strength. The only 
good symptom is a small abscess [ parotide] under the jaw, which of itself 
has burst, allowing the humour to escape. 

“ Nevertheless, it is now spread abroad that there is a betterment, but 
the truth of this rumour remains doubtful. The only assured facts are 
that the Queen is seventy-one years of age, and that this is the first illness 


of importance that Her Majesty has suffered from in the whole course of 
her life.” 


Here the cyphered portion of the despatch ends. The con- 
clusion describes various doings of the Puritans, and gives some 
account of the “scelerato Guglielmo Pers,” otherwise William 
Piers, also called “ Piershal,” the Plymouth pirate, who in the 
neighbourhood of Zante had captured the Venetian galleon Venier. 
He was, adds Scaramelli, a young man of from twenty to twenty- 
two years of age, unmarried, and his father, who lived near 
Plymouth, was rich. The ship he commanded belonged to 
Thomas Roumbel, a man who had but one hand, and to Richard 
Fishborne, both of Plymouth, and his lieutenant was called 
“Guglielmo Lengcastil.” All these names frequently recur under 
a variety of spellings, in the subsequent despatches. 

Of the same date as the foregoing (27th March N.S.) there is 
a second despatch, in cypher throughout, reporting that the 
agent of the King of Scots had been to see Scaramelli—“ with 
greatest circumspection, looking round on every side lest his 
coming might be observed.” At some length this agent con- 
fidentially assured the Secretary of the great love with which the 
King, his master, regarded the Republic, adding that His 
Majesty would assuredly not act as the King of Navarre had 
done, for the latter had shown himself most ungrateful to the 
Republic after having, as it was well known, become the King of 
France through her favour. 

In regard to the personages mentioned in the foregoing and 
following despatches, it will be remembered that the Lady 
Arabella Stuart was first cousin of King James, being daughter 
of Charles, only brother of Darnley, the king’s father. Arabella 
subsequently (1610) married William Lord Beauchamp, grandson 
of the Earl of Hertford (frequently mentioned in the despatches) 
and of his wife Catharine, sister of Lady Jane Grey. Both 
Arabella and Lord Beauchamp were therefore in the line of 
succession ; Arabella being the great-grand-daughter of Margaret, 
while Beauchamp was the great-great-grandson of Mary, the two 
sisters of Henry VIII. 


Queen Elizabeth died at about 3 o'clock in the early morning 
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of March 24th O.S., and on the same day the following despatch 
was sent off by Scaramelli :-— 


* Quadruplicate. 
“ April 3rd, [Thursday, March 24th, O0.8.] 1603. 
“Most SERENE PRINCE: 

“On the 27th of last month, by way of Antwerp, I wrote to Your 
Serenity how, on the 20th of the same, the Queen had fallen into a mortal 
sickness. Also I added details of all that had been done up to the time 
when my letter was sent off, for the remedying of the dangers that had 
arisen. At this present time the post-service is closed, and since no letters 
can go by that way, I must needs risk sending such small pieces of paper 
as the present, quadruplicate, and to cross the sea by different ways, in the 
hope that one of them at least may come to hand. 

“There is now no hope for the life of Her Majesty, if indeed she be not 
already dead. For six days past she has lain senseless, or has been 
wandering in her mind. This being her condition, the Council have 
issued stringent orders for maintaining the peace and security of the 
various districts and towns, both fortified and open; but they much 
doubt whether their commands will have been obeyed; further, the City 
of London is all under arms, being in terror of the Catholics. Up to the 
present time, although the Catholics number forty thousand, they are dis- 
united, having no chiefs; further, they lie dispersed in various places 
throughout the kingdom. In London there are but four Jesuits, who go 
about in lay-dress, making some converts in secret. However, it is said 
there are many others doing the like, in various parts of the country. The 
Council wish the succession to go to the King of Scots, and for this reason 
have put the Lady Arabella under safe custody—it being held that she, by 
her actions, has been the true cause of the death of the Queen. 

“The King of Scotland has offended the Catholics, and they loudly 
proclaim him to bea schismatic . . . The personal jewels and plate 
belonging to the Queen have been deposited with the Crown Jewels in 
the Tower of London ; many persons are doing the same with their private 
goods, and some have even themselves gone thither, for not a household 
but is disquieted and everyone is full of fears .. . 

“ Postscript.—Last night Sir R. Carey [il Baron Gree] set off for Scotland 
to carry to the King of Scots the news of the decease of the Queen—for 
that event did take place yesterday evening. To-night the Earls of 
Northumberland and Cumberland, and some others, are to set out in order 
to receive the King on his entering this realm, and it is expected every 
moment that His Majesty will be proclaimed. They have in London 4,000 
footmen under arms, at public expense, to keep guard in the churches. 

“T have despatched copies of this present letter by way of Holland, 
Amsterdam and Middleburg, using therefore such small vessels as sail 
from English fishing-ports ; while this, which is the original despatch, 
goes by the ordinary way, through Antwerp. From thence the letters are 
carried, as usual, through to Venice, vid Cologne, by the couriers, who 
ride day and night, with unbroken regularity.” 


It may be noted that the above despatch, of the 3rd of April, 
reached Venice on the 29th N.S.; it was therefore twenty-six 
dayson the road. By the dockets we learn that the common post 
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took between twenty and twenty-sixidays going from London to 
Venice, and the next , despatch, for instance, although of the 7th, 
was equally received on the 29th, the same day as that of 
the 3rd. 


“7th April, [Monday, 28th March, 0.8.] 1603. 
“Most SERENE Prince: 

“The Queen, towards the end of the illness which was the close of 
her life,’ slept for a few hours; then, awaking and being clear in mind, 
knew that she was dying. So on April the Ist [Tuesday after Easter, New 
Style, and the 22nd of March, O.8.] she caused the Lords of the Council to 
be summoned, and with many tears and sighs told them that she now 
found herself so ill and weak that her life could not possibly last much 
longer. Such being the case she reminded and commanded them to take 
every care to preserve peace throughout the realm. The Crown, she said, 
must go to him who had the best right to it; and this, she had always, 
though in secret, held to be the King of Scotland: for he held the legal 
right to the succession, and was also personally more fitted for the office 
than she had ever been, seeing that he was born a King, while she had been 
born in private station. Hence, she continued, he ought to be even better 
beloved by them than she had been, for he was bringing them a Kingdom, 
while she had brought the Realm nothing but herself—a woman. 

“In regard to the very considerable private property which Her Majesty 
has acquired during the forty-five years of her rcign—this subsequently 
has been calculated to amount to a sum of four and a half millions 
in gold—the Queen declared nothing, except that it must come under the 
same rule as that applied to the succession. Her Majesty also spoke that 
day of certain matters weighing on her conscience, chiefly of the putting 
to death of the Earl of Essex. Passing thence to matters of religion, the 
Queen asserted that she had quarrelled with the Popes, just as with other 
sovereign Princes; and continuing spoke of various things—especially 
concerning two principal points held by her diversely from the Roman 
Church—one, the use of the mother-tongue in Divine Service, the other in 
regard to the most Holy Sacrament, which I here need not repeat, it being 
enough that from these words, and from the Queen having prayed unto 
God, that the blood of the Religious shed by her should not stand against 
her in the future life, certain Catholics about Court now maintain that 
possibly Her Majesty may not have been far removed from reconciling 
herself to the true Catholic faith. In this view they are supported by the 
fact that all her life long she publicly retained in her chapel, the Altar 
with Images thereon, the Organ and the priestly vestments according to 
the Latin rite, together with certain ceremonies, a!l of which are things 
held in abhorrence by other Heretics. Further, when dying she insisted 
on holding the hand of the Archbishop of Canterbury [ Whitgift] even to 
her last breath, well knowing him to be animated by Catholic sentiments, 
as has been clearly shown in various ways—among the rest that he would 
never marry, nor give the Communion in his parish with bread, but always 
with the Wafer [con U’azima]. Now all these matters have much perturbed 
the minds of the Heretics, and questioning the facts they would if they 
could deny them. AlJl however agree that the death of Her Majesty was 
in due accordance with her life. 

“ Be this as it may, a Queen is dead, whose life has been both long and 
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fortunate. By her death the original and direct line of the Tudors, who 
were a most ancient family of Wales, becomes extinct. Of her personality 
she leaves the recollection of great beauty, such that even with the lapse 
of time she never lost ; while of her mental capacity they cite an infinity 
of instances, showing her wisdom, the same not originating with the 
Council, but due, for the must part, to her own initiation. Sbe possessed 
nine languages, as though each were her maternal tongue; five are those 
spoken by the nations who were her subjects, to wit English, Welsh, 
Cornish, Scotch—namely of the part of that country which she ruled, and 
where the people live in an almost savage condition—and Irish. All these 
languages are so different, that no one of them is understood by the men 
of the neighbouring nation. Further, she could talk most perfectly 
Latin, French and Spanish, also very sufficiently well Italian. 

“For the garrison and defence of this realm—which is strong by its 
position, for the ebb and flow of the tide, alternating every six hours, 
floods the coast and then leaves it dry, with a difference of level on each 
occasion of six cubits or more of water—for its defence, I say, Her Majesty 
leaves thirty-eight ships, great and small. Among these is one which 
she had caused to be brought ashore and kept as a trophy, it being the 
ship in which Drake, her captain, sailed round the world. Of the whole 
number, however, only fifteen are at present armed and ready for war, 
but of stores and supplies, artillery, munitions, arms and saltpetre,* there 
is enough to fit out as many as two hundred ships, and this number, 
by borrowing vessels belonging to private persons, they could equip with 
the government stores and make ready for sea. Also it seems certain that 
they could enlist for soldiers, volunteers to a number little short of 40,000 
men; besides the 60,000 who are inscribed on the parish registers for the 
ordinary land-defence of the sea coasts. Further, those who know the 
number of the ships belonging to Scotland, report that united to those 
of this kingdom, they would be sufficient—as the saying goes—to enable 
the new King of England to lay a bridge across the ocean. 

“The late Queen leaves a quantity of jewels, namely those belonging 
to the Crown, and those of her private property ; but of moneys no more 
than half a million. The ordinary income of the Crown is one million 
in gold, and for extraordinary income, another million; for the which 
extraordinary income two subsidies out of the four granted by the 
Parliament still remain outstanding, and these are payable during the 
next two years, at the rate of five hundred thousand crowns (scudi) every 
six months. This income of the Crown will be all the more into the 
pocket of the new King, seeing that the outlay for the garrison of the 
English frontier against Scotland, and for the Scotch frontier against 


* Salnitri. This is the docket on a despatch of the 8th of May 
(29th of April O.S.), in which Scaramelli recounts his “diligence in 
obtaining information in the matter of various kinds of salnitri.” This 
saltpetre, he adds, some years ago was produced in England, but now 
all that is there used is imported from over-sea, it being bought for the 
most part in Frankfort, to which city they bring it for sale at the fair- 
time. Thence it is shipped down the Rhine to Holland; it being greatly 
in demand throughout the Netherlands. It is also sent to England 
direct from Frankfort, or from Louvain (Lovena); though of old it had 
used to be imported to London from Morocco and other places in Barbary. 
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England, will now cease. Further, he saves two hundred and fifty 
thousand crowns a year, which the Queen used to disburse for her table 
[piato], and for the expenses of her household and officers; and even 
if the King should wish still to keep up the former pomp and state, he 
would in any case be saved the expenses of the Royal Household in 
Scotland, and these, more especially in regard to his Wife, are said to 
have been heavy. 

“In view of the fact that the illness of her late Majesty took its rise 
from a fit of anger [sdegno] only, her bodily condition being at that time 
perfectly sound and healthy, many—forgetting her age—have not doubted 
that she must have been helped to her death; and they even name the 
person, by asserting that deeds of such moment, being most perilous to 
initiate, must always be to the advantage of the person who carries them 
through. As soon as the news of the death became known—and this 
was the very hour when the Queen breathed her last, to wit during the 
night between the 2nd and the 3rd of this current month—the Council 
issued immediate orders for the proclamation of the new King, for both 
peers and commons were in extreme anxiety and doubt lest some tumult 
should occur. The proclamation, therefore, of King James the First of 
England, and the Sixth of Scotland, was made on the 4th, as Your 
Serenity will perceive from the enclosed copy; but though the ceremony 
was conducted with much pomp, it excited no enthusiasm, and this shows 
how little either of sorrow is felt for the death of the late Queen or of 
joy at the accession of the new King. The present condition of things 
is due to the fact that during the recent terrors and commotions the 
Heretics alone were allowed their weapons, every householder in London 
being put under arms; hence the Catholics for the moment lost all hope; 
and although some sixty of their most notable men were taken and sent 
to prison, none of their friends have yet dared to raise a single voice in 
their favour. Thus the terror being mutual, the peace was kept on 
either part. 

“The followers of the Lady Arabella, of the Earl of Hertford and of 
the Earl of Huntingdon, not knowing to whom to turn, have all remained 
quiet. Not a man of them, however, has been brought to set his signature 
to the Proclamation. On the other hand, although there were some 
tumults, affairs in the main have gone off quietly, which is more than was 
commonly expected. The heads of the government, therefore, have been 
congratulating themselves, saying that the demise of the Queen, and 
the accession of the King, both will tend to a universal peace throughout 
this Kingdom; and, further, that since His Majesty has compassed this 
present state of things through much diplomacy [studio] with other 
potentates, he will doubtless wish to preserve peace inviolate. As against 
this, however, yesterday and to-day news is come that the Earl of 
Hertford, who at first was nowhere to be found, has now appeared in 
theyWest Country near the sea coast, and is there making levies of foot 
andfhorse with a view of proclaiming himself King, not only by reason 


of his own claims to the throne, but also on account of those in right of 
the Lady Arabella.” 


Of the same date as the above (7th April) is another despatch, 


of which I need only translate some of the opening paragraphs. 
They afford us a vivid picture of Richmond Palace during the week 
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preceding the death of Queen Elizabeth. On the Saturday pre- 
ceding that event, Scaramelli had asked for an audience of the 
Privy Council, in order to despatch his business in the matter of 
the Plymouth pirates. The audience was granted for the follow- 
ing afternoon, Sunday. This, as the Secretary remarks (by the 
Gregorian calendar) was Easter Day, the Venetian 30th of March 
N.S. corresponding with the 20th O.S., and as we have already said 
this day became memorable as the Sunday preceding the Thursday 
on which the Queen died. 


“Thither I went,” Scaramelli writes, “not to lose the occasion, although 
the day was Easter, and found the whole Palace at Richmond, both out- 
side and in, extraordinarily full of people. The crush was great, and as 
is wont at such times, everybody was eager for news. I was immediately 
introduced to the Council Chamber, and found their Lordships seated 
on long benches at the further side of a table. There was the Lord 
Chancellor, the Treasurer, the Lord High Admiral, the Master of the 
Horse, the Chief Justice of England, the Treasurer, and the Comptroller 
of the Royal Household, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, also 
others who were commoners—not peers—in total amounting to the number 
of forty persons. 

“The only Councillor wanting to make the number complete was the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who is not only the Primate among the 
churchmen of the realm, but also takes precedence in the Council. By 
reason of the respect in which Your Serenity is held, I was forthwith 
received by their Lordships with all possible honour, and yet, as I have 
before written, these ministers holding the chief dignities of the state are 
here themselves treated almost as though they were Kings. In spite of 
my protestations, I was perforce induced to take my seat in a brocaded 
chair on the nearer side of the table, and their Lordships then proceeded 
to listen to me in most courteous and friendly fashion.” 


Scaramelli forthwith began to detail his complaint against 
“Piers, Lenghcastel, Roumbel, Fishborne of Plymouth, and 
tobincon of London ;” but for the time being—as, considering 
the circumstances, was only natural—he could obtain no definite 
answer, 

The next despatch, that of the 12th of April (2nd of April 
O.S.), informs the Doge that David More, a Scotchman, had been 
sent by the new King to Scaramelli with a complimentary mes- 
sage. The Secretary goes on to say that the Council in their 
recent proclamation had omitted to state that it was the late 
Queen herself who had left the crown to King James; and this, 
Scaramelli explains, the Privy Council did purposely, and in order 
to magnify their office, and make out that it was they who had 
given James the Crown. The despatch continues :— 

‘Meanwhile, the corpse of the late Queen has been carried to the 


Palace of Westminster, close to London, which for the occasion has been 
completely draped in black. The body has not been opened or seen of 
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anyone, except some two or three Ladies of the Bed-Chamber, and this is 
by special order of Her late Majesty. 

“At Westminster Palace all the Council are summoned to be in 
continual attendance, for they keep up the same ceremony, and continue 
the current expenses for the daily service and for the table of Her Majesty 
as though the Queen were stil] alive, and walking abroad in the Gardens— 
as was her wont at this season—instead of, as is the fact, lying dead on her 
bier, wrapped in these many rolls of wax-cloth, and enclosed in a coffin 
under so great quantity of lead. Further, and according to ancient 


custom, all this must be continued unchanged until the King shall give 
orders for the interment.” 









Scaramelli concludes his despatch by a mention of the new 
Queen Consort, Anne of Denmark, who, he says, has two boys, the 
eldest* being about ten years old; and it was not yet settled 
whether the heir-apparent should be styled the Prince of Wales, 
or the King of Scotland. The next despatch, that of the 24th of 
April (the 14th 0.8 ), has the following description of King James, 
which appears worth translating. 

Scaramelli writes :— 





“The King. as I hear on all sides, is a man of letters, experienced in 
business, fond of hunting and of horses, and at times even not averse to 
gaming. His leanings in these matters tend to win him many hearts, and 
among the nobility there is heard the expression of much satisfaction. 
Besides the native languages of this country His Majesty speaks Latin 
and French perfectly, and he understands Italian fairly well. 

“The King has given orders that the obsequies of the late Queen shall 
be performed without awaiting his arrival. They say that just as he was 
never willing to meet that Queen when alive, so he wiil not now see her 
when dead. What the King can never erase from memory, is not so much 
the death of the Queen his Mother, as the manner of her death, for her 
late Majesty caused that Queen to lose her life by the hand of the 
common executioner. And this was done with a contempt and cruelty 
such as never before had been used to crowned heads from the most ancient 
times to this present—unless indeed we take the example of what Charles 
[son of Louis] VIII. of France did to Conradin, who was decapitated in 
Naples—but he was no king, only a pretender to the crown; or what in 
England happened in the matter of the two adulterous Queens of 
Henry VIII, Anne Boleyn and Catherine Howard, or again in the instance 
of the Lady Jane Grey who rebelled against Queen Mary. The portraits 
of Queen Kilizabeth are now everywhere being covered up, and throughout 
the city they display instead those of Mary Queen of Scots—whom all men 


at present assert was only put to death by reason of her holding the 
Catholic faith.” 





The following despatch of the 8th of May (29th of April 0.8.) 
describes the tuneral obsequies at Westminster. The account is 
curious in the detail of the proposed burial-place of Queen 





* Prince Henry: died 1612. 
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Elizabeth. As will strike any one who has visited the Abbey, her 
tomb does not now occupy the spot which Scaramelli indicates. 
The grave of Edward VI. (exactly as Scaramelli describes) lies 
immediately before the monument of Henry VII., which stands 
in the centre of his chapel; but the tomb of Elizabeth is found 
in the side chapel to the left. Scaramelli, however, as will be 


seen, was not an eye-witness, and his despatch only gives the 
report of the day. 


“This morning the body ofjthe late Queen was laid to rest in the famous 
Abbey of Westminster, a church consecrated to Saint Peter and Saint 
Paul by Sebert, King of the East Saxons. Since the times of the Anglo- 
Saxons a thousand years are gone by, and during this period numerous 
magnificent and superb additions have been made to the original fabric, 
or to the ornamentation of the church, by the many religious and saintly 
Kings of England. Further, and notwithstanding the change of religion, 
the whole edifice is still preserved in excellent state. 

“ For a month past, the Queen’s coffin has lain here under a catafalque, 
on which was placed the image of Her Majesty in sculptured wood, 
coloured, and so naturally as to appear in life. The coffin will finally be 
placed beside that containing the bones of Edward VI., her brother, and 
it is to lie in the ground, with no monument | twmulo] over it, but merely 
under the high altar at the head of the sepulchre of Henry VIL., her 
grandfather. This last is agmonument of such richness and beauty that 
they say it cost}60,000 crowns when erected some hundred years ago. 

“The funeral ceremony was splendid only in the fact that all the 
Gentlemen and the Ladies of the Court were habited in mourning after 
the most costly fashion. The service consisted of little more than two of 
the Psalms of David sung to music in the English tongue, followed by the 
delivery of a funeral Oration. All the above is from what I have heard, 
since I myself declined to go. Notwithstanding this the Council have 
insisted on sending me cloth—as is the ancient custom of the English 
crown in use to all public men—sufficient to make mourning clothes for 
myself and for four of my servants, these being all it would have been 
possible for me to have taken into such aconcourse of people. But though 
the Council both courteously and repeatedly used instance that I should 
attend the ceremony,-I none the less did refuse, and have sent some 
reasonable excuse for my refusal. I acted thus according to my own wish, 
and in order not to bring on me the peril of having entered—and caused 
others to enter—a church in which heretical ceremonies were to be per- 
formed ; for this under any circumstance would have made a scandal and 
have been prejudicial to my state.” 


The rest of the despatch adds nothing further to the description 
of the funeral of Queen Elizabeth ; indeed the foregoing appears 
to be all that Secretary Scaramelli writes on this subject, except 
it be for the following paragraph, which begins his despatch of 
the 15th of May (5th May 0.8.) :— 

“Most SERENE PRINCE: 


“The funeral obsequies are now concluded. The King refused to attend 
them, and would not even allow the Lady Arabella tobe present. Further 
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His Majesty will personally wear no black, although he is well aware that 
the late Queen, after that she had put his mother to death, wore mourning for 
her in due course. Also His Majesty has ordered that the body should be 
buried without the usual delay of certain days, and further has commanded 
the Council and the Royal Household to set out immediately to meet him. 
All.this has taken place, and now, it being the third day, the King has 
begun to hold his Court at Theobalds [spelt phonetically ‘ Tibalds ’] where 
he is already being served according to the English ceremony and usage; 
although up to this present date, His Majesty has been waited upon 
according to the usage and ceremony of the Scotch Court.” 


Scaramelli stayed many months more in England and sawa 
good deal of King James and his Court; but here I must take my 
leave of the Venetian Secretary, for in his subsequent despatches 
he has no cause to mention the name of Queen Elizabeth. 


Guy LE STRANGE. 











